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CHAPTER ONE 


CHRISTOPHER HAS AN IDEA 

“ Let’s not tell them at all,” said Christopher 
Mayland. His two brothers, John and Tony, 
and John’s friend David Scott, who were sitting 
with him beneath the shade of a great spreading 
chestnut tree on the edge of the school playing 
fields, looked at him in surprise. 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” asked Tony. 

Well, listen you fellows,” said Christopher ; 
“ I’ve got an idea.” 

“ I bet it’s a rotten one then,” remarked John, 
rolling over on to his back on the grass and lazily 
chewing a piece of straw. Christopher took 
no notice of this interruption, though he did 
not speak again for a moment, for he was thinking. 
“ Look,” he said at length, “ I’ve got an idea.” 
“You just said that,” put in John again, 
biting through the straw and throwing it away. 

“ Shut up,” said David ; “ let’s hear what it 

IS.” 

“I said J' ust now ,” went on Christopher, 
that we shouldn’t write and tell them, and 
that s just what I meant. We’ve got a whole extra 
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week on the hols, haven’t we, so I say that we 
shouldn’t go home the usual way at all. We 
should have a race. John, you and Dave can 
race me and Tony.” 

“ How can we have a race on a train ? ” 
asked John. “ I don’t see how anybody could 
win—unless one of them sat on the buffers of the 
engine,” he added with a grin. Though he was 
still using his mocking tone he now sat up and 
there were signs that he was becoming interested. 

John was the eldest of the three brothers, being 
just sixteen, and though Christopher was already 
fifteen and Tony fourteen, he often talked to them 
as though he were greatly superior and at least 
ten years older and wiser. Perhaps the fact 
that only that term he had received his cap for 
the cricket first eleven had something to do with 
it. It certainly made a difference to a fellow, 
but John was not really conceited. Not when 
it came to things that mattered, like friendship. 
He just liked to show off a little now and then. 

“ I don’t mean a race like that at all,” said 
Christopher, “ and if you’ll dry up I’ll get on. 
I mean we shouldn’t go by train at all. At least 
not very far anyway. Say that we’re not allowed 
to go more than ten miles in any one way like 
on a bike or in a car or—or—or a train, and that 
we’re only allowed to spend a certain amount of 




money each, and we’ll see which couple can get 
there first.” 

“ Gloucester is an awfully long way, isn’t it ? ” 
asked David Scott doubtfully. He had never been 
to the Mayland’s home in Gloucestershire, but it 
had been arranged that he was to spend the summer 
holidays there this year. When John had first 
invited him they had picked out Gloucester on a 
map and it had certainly seemed to be a good 
way from London, even by train. 

“ 0nl Y °ne hundred and three and a half miles," 

said Christopher. “ I’ve got an old A.A. book 

and it says so in that. They measure all the 

distances from Charing Cross,” he added, “ and 

we’re about seven from there, so it won’t be quite 
as far.” 
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“ Well, I think it’s a jolly good idea, Chris,” 
said John suddenly. “ Only I think we’ll have 
to make it more than ten miles in any one 
way. Even then we’ll have to find five different 
ones at least.” 

14 How much money are we going to need each 
do you think ? ” 

44 I don’t know about that,” said Christopher, 
44 1 haven’t the foggiest. I thought perhaps you—? ” 

44 I’ll tell you what,” suggested John after 
thinking for a moment. “ We’ve got our money 
for our fares. It’s lucky Dad sent it in plenty of 
time. That’s six pounds altogether. If you and 
Tony take three, and we take the other three, 
then we’ll make it that it’s not just who gets there 
first, but who can do it on the least money as 
well. We’ll get Dad to judge which couple has 
done the best. He’ll probably be a bit ratty at 
first when we tell him about it, but it’ll, be all 
right.” And so it was decided. 

The situation which had led Christopher to think 
of his idea was this. Witfield School, to which the 
three May land brothers and David Scott went as 
boarders, had been very badly shaken by bombs 
and gunfire during the War. Amongst many other 
things, all the ceilings needed renewing, for there 
was considerable danger of them falling. Classes 
had, in fact, been confined to only a few of the 
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safer rooms during the whole of that summer term. 

And now, without the least warning to anybody, 

the builders who were to do the repairs had 

suddenly informed the Headmaster that they 

could start work at once, because there had been 

a hold-up on another job which they were doing. 

A fortnight was all the time they could spare and 

it would mean that, if they were to do the work 

properly, they would have to start immediately 

on many of the rooms the boys were using. The 

Governors of Witfield were only too glad to take 

this chance of getting the school put right, for 

otherwise it might have been almost another year 

before anything could have been done, and so 

Witfield was to close a week early for the summer 

holidays. Now it was Thursday afternoon, and 

on Saturday morning the boys would be off to 

their homes and seven more long days of freedom, 

even if it did mean missing the finals of the inter- 

house matches. That had especially upset John 

and Christopher, who would both have been in 

their house team, but now this new plan for the 

race, with its promise of excitement and perhaps 

adventure, drove even that disappointment from 
their minds. 

It had been understood that the elder boys 
should write to teU their parents about their un¬ 
expectedly early homecoming, while the house- 



masters would take care of the letters for the 

younger ones. Still, as Tony pointed out, they 

hadn’t actually promised to write, though none 

of the four felt really happy about this as they 

knew it had been a question of trust. But after 

all, they weren’t going to do any harm, and they 

were going home and their excitement at the 

prospect of what was to come made all arguments 

against their plan seem not very important 
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As at least one of their party, John, was a senior, 
they would be free to do as they liked once that 
they had left the school gates on Saturday morning. 
The junior boys would be taken to the station by 
one or other of the masters and put in charge of 
the guard, but the others were expected to be able 
to look after themselves. So nobody need know 
anything at all about the plan until the whole 
thing was over, and there would be no one 
worrying about how they were getting along. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayland in their big house on 
the outskirts of Gloucester, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott in Bournemouth, would imagine their sons 
safe and sound at school, and Mr. 4 Stinker ’ 
Frognall, their housemaster at Witfield would, 
if he thought about them at all, imagine them 
safe and sound at home. So, all in all, it seemed 
that the plan would be quite satisfactory for all 
the parties concerned. 

The sun was by now moving round over the 
tall oaks at the far side of the playing field, sending 
long shadows far out over the level turf. Above 
the boys’ heads a wood-pigeon cooed contentedly 
in the branches of the chestnut, though the broad 
green leaves hid it from view. 

Let’s hope that this weather lasts,” said David. 

If we have to sleep out it won’t be any fun if it’s 
raining. I wish we’d got a couple of tents.” 
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“ We shouldn’t want to carry them if we had,” 
said John. “ As far as I’m concerned I’d rather 
carry nothing at all. Gosh ! ” he added sud¬ 
denly, “ we’ve forgotten something. What about 
our luggage ? We can’t carry that.” 

The others looked at him in dismay. This 
seemed like being a difficulty which it would not 
be easy to get over. Suddenly Christopher’s 
face cleared. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” he said. “ You know we 
usually send most of it in advance, a day or so 
before we go home. Well, now it will probably 
go off to-morrow, or even better on Saturday 
morning. Then it won’t be there until Monday 
at the earliest and Dad and Mum will just think 
we’ve sent it a bit sooner than usual. We might 
even arrive before it does, and we can just keep 
out a few things we may need like, well, like 

toothbrushes and so on.” 

At this point the clanging of the School House 
bell could be heard, away over in the farthest 
comer of the field, behind the Pavilion, which 
meant that the discussion would have to be post¬ 
poned. In any case all the main points of their 
plan had been dealt with. Both John and David, 
and Christopher and Tony, now knew what was 
expected of them and it only really remained for 
the two couples to get together on their own to 
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try to decide how they were each to tackle the 
problem. Not that either of them could make 
any very definite plans, because all four boys 
realised that a lot would depend on luck and on 
what chanced to turn up in the course of their 
journey, but they could at least make out a rough 
scheme to start them off. And above all things, 
they decided, their idea must be kept as much of 
a secret as possible, even from the other boys. 
Once one started by letting out even just a little 
of a thing like this there was no telling where it 
might end up. 

Tea, which actually lasted for a half an hour, 
seemed to John and his brothers, and to David, 
to last on this particular evening for at least three 
times its normal length. They had great difficulty 
in just being their normal selves and not showing 
the excitement they felt, and the other boys did 
not make things any easier. They talked of 
nothing but what they were going to do in their 
extra week, and it was all the four could do to 
think of answers when they were asked what their 
own plans might be. Tony, the youngest, was 
actually so worked up that he had to stop eating 
a ter only six slices of bread and treacle, when 

fi ° n1 ^ ° u n r 0CCaSi ° n before had he been k nown 
to finish before he had had ten. That was when 

he was just catching measles, so it was lucky that 
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his lack of appetite was not noticed or the doctor 
might have been sent for again. 

And even after tea there was nothing that could 
be done immediately, for there was an hour’s 
cricket practice to be put in at the nets and then 
another hour for prep in the common room. It 
was lucky indeed that the masters very rarely 
insisted on much work being done on the last day 
of term or bothered to look very closely at what 
had been done the evening before, for they might 
next day have been extremely surprised by some 
of the answers produced in the homework books 
of the four boys that night. They would hardly 
have agreed, for instance, that a triangle is the 
shortest distance between Gloucester and Reading, 
as stated by David. After prep came supper and 
then they were really free for half an hour before 
bed. John, in fact, being a senior, had an hour 
but, as David had to go off to the dormitory at 
the same time as the other two, there was not much 
advantage in this. However they all four made 
the most of what time they had, Christopher 
and Tony going out on to the playing field again, 
where it was still light, and sitting down under a 
laurel bush not far from the house, with the A.A. 
Handbook open between them. David and John 
were not so lucky as to possess one of these as 
well, but John had a fairly good map and soon he 



and his friend were fully occupied in one comer 

of the common-room, bending over it, measuring 

with a ruler and making little notes and calculations 
on pieces of paper. 

If tea that day seemed to take three times its 
normal length of time, the following day, Friday, 
seemed like a week ; but at last it was over. They 
bad packed their trunks, keeping out only, besides 
the toothbrushes Chris had suggested, the actual 
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clothes they were to wear and—John had in¬ 
sisted on this—their mackintoshes. Though it 
had been fine and hot for nearly a fortnight now 
one could never tell when there might be a change. 

All their packing and clearing up had gone on 
during the evening, for of course there was no 
games practice or prep that night. Almost half the 
boys, who did not live at any very great distance 
from the school and who could easily reach their 
homes that night, had already gone off and the 
building seemed strangely quiet and empty. The 
three brothers and David were glad of this for 
they could think in comparative peace and with¬ 
out fear of being interrupted ; but at last, 
having made their final arrangements for their 
start in the morning, they went up to bed, though 
they did not go to sleep for a very long while after 

that. 

At nine-thirty next morning they were ready. 
They had seen their luggage carried safely away by 
the school truck to Paddington Station and soon 
their good-byes were over and they were passing 
out between the School House gates and turning 
left up the broad, tree-lined road. Witfield was 
in the region of West London near Kew Gardens 
and very shortly after passing the gates of the 
Gardens on their right, they mounted the low rise 
on to Kew Bridge over the Thames. In the very 
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middle they halted, for this was their agreed 
starting point. 

“ Well, here we are,” said John. “ Does any¬ 
one feel like chucking the idea? Don’t mind 
saying if you do.” But no one spoke. 

“ That’s super then,” John went on. “ I thought 
you wouldn’t. Now Chris, here’s your three 
pounds and don’t forget all we said—and look 
after Tony.” 

“ I can jolly well look after myself,” said Tony 
indignantly. John grinned. “ I know you can, 
old trout,” he said, “ but just be careful, that’s 
all. Now, is everyone ready ? It’s just on ten 
o’clock now, so it’s a good time to be off.” 

“ We’re ready,” said Chris. 

“ You are ? well cheerio then—and jolly good 
luck.” 

“ Cheerio and same to you, too.” 

The race was on. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE START OF THE RACE 

Thb four boys did not immediately dash off, as 
might have been expected. True they were only 
too anxious to get started and not to waste one 
moment of their time, but each couple wanted the 
other to be the first to make a move so that their 
own plans for the first stage of the journey would 
not be given away. Christopher and Tony, es¬ 
pecially, had a good reason for this and they 
sauntered on slowly across the bridge, for all the 
world as though they had until lunch time to reach 
the other side. Equally slowly in their wake 

came John and David. 

The sun, even at that early hour, was hot. It 
shone down on them from a blue sky in which 
there was hardly a cloud to be seen and sent the 
air shimmering and dancing over the dusty surface 
of the road. Up the river the water sparkled, 
while along the banks, among the over-hanging 
willow and thick reeds, moorhens and ducks 
sought the cool shade to be found there and 
bobbed like so many corks on the rippling wash 
of the first pleasure steamer of the day as it 


wended its way up towards Hampton Court. 

At the other side of the bridge Christopher and 
Tony turned left, as though they were planning 
to follow the course of the river and, to their 
relief, they saw the other two making off in the 
opposite direction, quickening their pace at the 
same time. Very soon they were lost from view 
in the crowd near a bus stop on the farther side 
of the road but, just in case they should reappear 
and look back, Chris pulled his younger brother 
after him into a little alcove behind a poster 
hoarding, so that they were well hidden. 

" I U bet they’re making for the station,” he 

said, “ but I still think our idea’s best, to leave the 

tram until nearly last, when we may have got 
tired.” & 

“ Where are we goiijg to stop for lunch ? ” 

asked Tony, who had only finished his breakfast 
a little over an hour before. 
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“ We’re jolly well not having it now,” rejoined 
Chris, “ so stop thinking about it. All we’re 
eating, at least until this evening, are those sand¬ 
wiches Matron gave us. Otherwise we’ll spend 
all our money before we even get started. Here, 
you’d better give the ones you’ve got to me to keep 
them safe.” 

“ I can keep them safe myself,” protested 

Tony as Chris tried to drag the paper packet out 

of the pocket of his jacket. 

“ Yes,” said Chris, “ but I mean safe outside 

you ; not inside. Hand ’em over.” 

Very reluctantly the younger boy did so and 
Chris stuffed them into his own pockets, which 
were already pretty full. They made him look a 
rather peculiar shape, but as long as they did not 
drop out that was the main thing. “ Here, he 
said, kindly. “ You can carry the map—and my 

toothbrush.” 

Tony looked as if he was about to say what he 
thought of this idea when suddenly Chris, who 
was now leaning forward round the hoarding 
and looking up the road, said with excitement m 
his voice : “ I think it’s okay, Tony. They’ve 

gone. Come on.” 

Instantly all thoughts of meals or of anything 
else but their immediate plans were forgotten. 
They raced out from their hiding place, only just 
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avoided knocking over a stout old gentleman, and 
next moment were running full pelt back over the 
bridge. 

But though it looked at first as if they were 
about to return to the school they turned to the 
right up a pleasant tree-lined road before they 
reached it. Tony’s short legs were going so fast in 
his efforts to keep up with Chris, who was tall for 
his age, that he felt as though at any minute they 
might come off altogether. However they were 
still with him when he drew level with his brother, 
who had gradually slowed down and had now come 
to a halt, panting hard, in front of a large house. 

As soon as he had sufficient breath Chris gave 
two short whistles, and almost at once a small 
green garden door opened at the side of the house. 
Through it came a boy they both knew well—he 
was in Chris’s form at Witfield—and he was 
pushing two bicycles. “ Good man,” called 

Chris. “ I say, this is absolutely wizard of you, 
Goggles.” 

Bill Roberts was the boy’s real name, but he 
was known to everyone in the school as ‘ Goggles ’ 
for the simple reason that he wore rather large 
glasses. He was a good sport and Chris had taken 
the nsk of letting him in on their plans, but only 
after he had been made to swear the most solemn 
oath of secrecy. And once he had known what 




it was all about Goggles was only too keen to 
lend his bicycle. Also, since his brother went to 
another school and did not start his holidays for 
another week, and since he, Goggles, was the 
elder and the bigger of the two as well, he had 
decided to lend his brother’s bicycle at the same 
time. The only condition he made was that they 
must be put on the train and addressed back to 
Goggles’ house in Kew as soon as Chris and his 
brother had gone as far as they were allowed to 
on them. This of course Chris had promised to 
see to. They shouldn’t cost much to send. Not 
as much, anyway, as it would have cost for him and 
Tony to travel the first twenty miles by train them¬ 
selves. 
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“ It was a ripping idea of yours, this race. I 
wish I was going too,” said Goggles, “ and I jolly 
well hope you win.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” said Chris, “ and we won’t 
forget about the bikes.” 

“ You’d better not,” said Goggles. 

Enough time had been wasted and it was al¬ 
ready after half-past ten so, with last ‘ good¬ 
byes ’ to their friend, the two brothers set off, and 
this time they had really started. 

By a great piece of good luck Christopher 
knew the way they would have to go to reach the 
Uxbridge Road. Their father had driven them 
across once or twice when he had come to fetch 
them by car, but it began to seem to both of them 
that the miles and miles of dreary streets with 
their shops, dingy houses and then more and more 
shops, must go on for ever and ever. The sun 
beat down on them mercilessly and there were 
few if any sheltering trees to relieve the glare. 
Once or twice Chris thought that he had 
missed the way, for all the roads looked so much 
alike and each pair of traffic lights they stopped at 
looked like the last one, but at last they saw a 
sign which showed that they were in Ealing. 
Then Christopher knew that all he had to do was 
to follow the trolleybus wires, which would run 
above them all the way to Uxbridge, beyond which 
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they should, at last, see some signs that they were 
drawing near to the real country. 

But before that they had to pass through a series 
of places like Hanwell, Southall and Hayes, all 
of which had, at one time, been villages or towns, 
set on their own amongst green fields. During 
the course of many years the land between them 
had been built over as London grew larger and 
spread in all directions, so that the small towns 
and villages had become part of one huge town. 
They kept their names, but they were now merely 
districts, with no boundaries that could be actually 
seen. However, after Uxbridge this began to 
change. 

There were leafy trees, not planted in orderly 
rows set in the pavements, but growing wild and 
where they chose, and hawthorn bushes, and hedges 
and small fields. Ancient farm buildings were to 
be seen and cows and horses standing peacefully 
beneath the shady branches of spreading oaks. 
Here and there were ponds, for the most part 
so overgrown with a thick covering of weed that 
they looked like smooth circular lawns. And 
everywhere was the fresh greenness, which had 
not yet begun to yellow and dry up in the heat 
of the summer sun. 

Cars leaving London for the week-end passed 
Christopher and Tony as they pedalled resolutely 
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on past the turning down to Denham where the 
film studios were, but though they kept a sharp 
lookout they did not see anyone who looked 
even slightly like a film star. All they saw was 
a huge Rolls-Bentley turning back in the direction 
of the town, which might easily have belonged 
to a star. It was so long and smooth and shining 
that it quite took their breath away, but the only 
person in it was the chauffeur at the wheel. 

“ Bet she can do ninety,” said Tony. 

“ Pooh. Easy. A hundred and ten more likely,” 
said Chris. Just beyond Gerrards Cross they 
stopped by the side of the road and ate some of 
their sandwiches. They were rather squashed 
because the boys had long ago taken off their 
jackets and strapped them, together with their 
mackintoshes, to the carriers of their bicycles 
and the sandwiches were, of course, still in the 
pockets. But squashed egg and tomato and 
bread seemed to taste just as good as it would 
have done in its normal state, especially when it 
was helped down by cool water from a little 
stream, which they scooped up with their hands. 

They consulted the map in Chris’s A.A. book 
and then went on once more, following the sign¬ 
posts through Beaconsfield and Loudwater until, 

just at two o’clock, they entered the long wide 
valley of High Wycombe. 
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“ We could play a super trick here,” said Chris 
as they free-wheeled easily down a gentle slope 
between high hedges of hazel on which the small 
green nuts were just beginning to form. “ High 
Wycombe is supposed to be the longest village in 
England. Six miles long, so that we could really 
go quite a bit over our first twenty miles and still 
be in it. All the time we’d only have gone as far 
as High Wycombe, which the book says is twenty 
from Kew.” 

“ That wouldn’t be fair on the others, though, 
would it ? ” asked Tony. 

“ You bet it wouldn’t,” said Chris, “ and we 
aren’t going to do it. I only said we could. Anyhow 
we’ve got to find the station and send these bikes 
off to Goggles.” 

They found the station without much difficulty 
and to their relief discovered that it would only 
cost them very little to send back the two bicycles. 
Having filled in the luggage labels they had 
remembered to bring, and paid their dues, Tony 
discovered he was hungry and so they bought four 
bars of chocolate on their way back to the centre 
of the town. Tony’s face lighted up at the thought 
of the feast to come, but he was doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. 

“ We keep this till later,” said Chris. “ We may 
really need it then.” 



“But it will melt in this sun,” argued Tony 
hopefully. 

We can drink it then,” said Chris and that was 

that. Tony knew better than to try any further 

persuasion on his brother and that he was really 
quite right. 

Now that they had completed the first stage of 

their journey the question was what to do next. 

Of course they could have stayed at the station 

and taken a train themselves but, though that 

would have been quite within the rules of the race, 

it seemed much too easy and would cost a lot of 

money. Already they had spent quite a bit and 

they would only travel on the railway as a last 
resort. 
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“ Let’s try and get a lift in a car or a lorry,” 
suggested Tony. 

“ I wonder if we really should ? ” said Chris¬ 
topher doubtfully. “ Dad might not like it. Of 
course, though,” he went on, “ we could have a 
good look and see what the drivers were like first. 
If we’re careful it should be all right.” 

As Tony was really keen on the idea—he would 
have been on any scheme that had a car mixed up 
in it—they decided that they would take a 
chance. 

“ We’ll walk through to the far side of the town 
first,” said Christopher, “ so that any car that 
comes along is not likely to be stopping or turning 
off too soon.” But walking the length of High 
Wycombe would have taken quite a bit of doing, 
even on a cold day, and by the time they had got 
clear of the farther side both the brothers were 

feeling hot, dusty and tired. 

“ We mustn’t forget that we’ve now walked 
more than two miles, which has to come off our 
twenty,” said Chris. “ I think we’d better write 

it all down.” 

“ I wish that Rolls-Bentley would come along,” 
sighed Tony. “ I bet that would do twenty miles 

in about five minutes.” 

Chris laughed. “ Not quite,” he said, ‘‘ but 

anyway here is a Morris Ten. Let s signal it. 
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The Morris Ten did not stop and neither did 
about twenty other cars that came up after it. 
They all seemed to be full up or their drivers were 
much too busy trying to get to wherever they were 
going as fast as possible to take much notice of 
anybody else. The two boys began to feel dis¬ 
couraged. They had got on so well up to now and 
surely their luck was not going to change so 
soon. 

A large lorry was approaching, climbing slowly 
up the incline and Tony waved his arms like the 
sails of a windmill. It began to go even more 
slowly and their good spirits returned as it finally 
came to a halt beside them, a jet of steam hissing 
like a miniature volcano from its radiator cap. 
The driver who looked down at them from his 
cab was a cheery-looking man with a round and 
extremely dirty face and he looked very hot. 
Drops of perspiration were standing out on his 
forehead and on his brown arms. 

“ And wh *t might you be wanting ? ” he asked. 

“ Are you going to Oxford—or at least as far as 
Wheatley, please?” asked Christopher. 

“ I am,” answered the driver. 

“ Well, could you take us there then ? ” said 
Chris. 

“ What would you be wanting to go to Wheatley 
for ? ” J 
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“ We’re on our way home from school,” ex¬ 
plained Tony. 

“ On your way home from school ? ” repeated 
the driver. “ Do you live in Wheatley ? ” 

« No—but—” Chris started, but the man did 
not allow him to finish. “ In that case,” he said, 
“ the answer is no. Sorry mates, but I’d be getting 
myself into trouble. I ain’t supposed to carry 
passengers at all, and certainly not ones as young 
as you are. You’d best be getting back to school 
and go home the proper way.” Then, without 
giving either of the boys a chance to say another 
word there came a terrific grinding crash as he 
changed gear, and with a wave of his hand to them 

the lorry began to move. 

It was heavy and gathered speed slowly on the 
slope and as it went past them, Chris noticed all 
at once that it had no tail-board. He thought 
quickly. In a few seconds the chance would be 

gone- 

“ Quick Tony, up ! ” he said urgently and almost 
before his younger brother realised what was 
happening he found himself scrambling, forcibly 
propelled from behind, into the back of the lorry. 
Next moment, breathless and with fast beatmg 
heart Chris was beside him, and not a moment 
too soon. Already they must be doing close on 

twenty miles an hour. 
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“ Gosh ! ” gasped Tony. “ We’ve done it 
now.” 

“ Never mind,” grinned Chris. “ Next stop 
Wheatley.” 

The brothers were hidden from the rear window 
of the cab by a pile of old oil drums, so that the 
driver could not see them and they made themselves 
comfortable on a pile of empty sacks and lay back 
to enjoy the ride. 

They were sheltered from the wind and the sun 
was hot. Presently Tony dropped into a doze. 
I must watch out I don’t do that too, thought 
Chris, but just the same it was not long before he 
found himself nodding and then he, too, slept. 

On rolled the lorry, through the villages of 

Stokenchurch and Aston Rowant, the driver all 

unconscious of his new load. Then the first 

glimpse of the roofs of Wheatley could be seen 

through the trees and a minute later they were 

rumbling up its main street. Even the blast of 

the horn of an overtaking car did not awaken the 

two boys. They slept on undisturbed, their second 

twenty miles behind them, though they did not 
know it. 

Meanwhile- 


c 



CHAPTER THREE 


JOHN AND DAVID’S FIRST DAY 

John and David were not making for the station 
when the other two had seen them disappear into 
the crowd by the bus stop. They, too, had felt 
that it would be a pity to make use of such ordinary 
means of transport as a train at this early stage but, 
since they had not thought of obtaining bicycles 
like John’s two brothers, and certainly were not 
going to walk any further than they had to through 
the hot and dusty streets of London, they headed 
for the end of the Great West Road, which was 

quite close by. 

They had decided to take a route further south 
than that of Chris and Tony and to miss out 
Oxford altogether. In this way they would pass 
through a long stretch of country which David 
knew well, for he had once lived in Berkshire. 
And perhaps because John at least was older they 
had less doubts about obtaining a lift by road. 
He felt confident that they could look after them¬ 
selves whatever they might come up against, and 
the main thing was to leave the town behind them 
as soon as possible and reach the open country. 
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Soon after they turned left at a wide crossroads 
with a round-about in the middle and were on the 
Great West Road itself. 

“ Do cars and lorries both count as the same 
thing—I mean for travelling in ? ” asked David. 

John scratched his head so that his curly black 
hair fell forward over his eyes. He brushed it 
back impatiently with his hand. “ I don’t know,” 
he said. “ We never thought of deciding that. 
We’d better count them as the same unless we get 
really stuck.” 

“ And what about buses ? ” asked David. 

John considered. “ I should say they’d be 
definitely different,” he said at length, “ but we’d 
have to pay money to go on them, so we won’t if 
we can help it.” 

The two friends were luckier than the others had 
been in obtaining a lift in a car, and what was more 
it was a sports M.G. It took them past the miles 
of huge factories that line this way out of London 
to the West at close on sixty-five miles an hour, but 
the driver, who was a Squadron Leader in the 
R.A.F., informed them that he was only going as 
far as Slough. However, this was right on their 
route and at the rate they were travelling at the 
moment they ought to be there in twenty minutes. 
Actually it took them twenty-one minutes. David 
checked their time on a little clock set in the dash- 



board, so that meant they had now covered 
thirteen miles and it was only just after ten-thirty. 

They said good-bye to their Air Force friend and 
quite easily obtained a lift in a baker’s van into 
Maidenhead. It dropped them close to the bridge 
and the first twenty-mile stretch was complete. 
They had every reason to be pleased with their 

progress. 

Strolling up on to the bridge itself they leaned 
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over the white parapet, watching the swans 
picking their way gracefully between the punts 
and small rowing boats already out on the water. 
On the wide balcony of an hotel, right on the 
water’s edge, some of the guests were having a 
belated breakfast and there was a man bathing 
just below them, moving back and forth with 
smooth powerful strokes. Only his head was 
above the surface but the water was so clear that 
they could see his legs and arms quite plainly. 

“ I wouldn’t mind being in there, too,” said 
David, and John nodded in agreement. 

Apart from the occasional hum of a car passing 
over the bridge directly behind them it was so 
peaceful and still it seemed a crime to go hurrying 
off anywhere but John knew that, though they had 
made such a good start, there was no knowing how 
long their luck would hold. They must be moving. 

“ Come on,” he said, “ we can’t stay here all 
day.” 

Reluctantly David pulled himself upright. 
“ What’s our next move ? ” he asked. 

The other looked round and then suddenly he 
grinned. We could try that,” he said, pointing. 
David followed the direction of his outstretched 
arm and could see that, puffing its way laboriously 
along, a steamroller was just coming into sight 
round a bend in the road. They both laughed. 
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“ We’d finish the next twenty miles by about the 
end of the real hols,” said David. “ I tell you 
what though. Couldn’t we go up the river on a 

boat, say as far as Henley ? ” 

“ We could,” agreed John, “ but it might be a 
bit slow and we don’t know if there are any boats 
going.” 

“ Well we could soon find that out,” said David, 
“ and we’ve taken no time at all to get this far.” 

“ It is only eleven now,” agreed John, looking 
at his watch. “ Let’s try it. It would be super to 
go on a boat if it doesn t cost too much. 

They went down to a landing stage which they 
could see a little farther along the bank. Moored 
to it was a long motor boat, with rows of seats 
along each side and a tiny cabin near the stem. 
It looked as though it might be used for pleasure 
trips, though there were no passengers aboard at 
the moment. In fact there seemed to be no one 
about at all, but, just as the two friends scrambled 
down on to the wooden planks of the landing 
stage, a man emerged from the cabin. He was 
tall and dressed in dirty blue overalls and a peaked 

cap. 

“ Good morning,” said John. “ Are you going 

up to Henley this morning ? ” 

“ Ay,” said the man, “ in about a half hour. 

This sounded promising. 
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“ What time would you get there ? ” asked 
David. 

“ Time for lunch, maybe,” answered the man, 
wiping his hands on an oily rag. It looked as if 
he had just been cleaning the engines. 

“ And how much would it cost us to go ? ” 
asked John. 

“ Five and six,” said the man promptly. This 
didn’t sound too bad, but a sudden thought struck 
John. “ For both of us ? ” he asked doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ Nope. Five and a tanner each,” said the 
man. 

John gulped and David let out a whistle. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked the man. “ Ain’t 
you got the money ? ” 

“ We’ve got it all right,” John said ; “ but we 
can’t spend all that.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ I got my 

living to earn,” was all he said and he turned 
away. 

The two boys climbed back up the bank feeling 
very despondent. “Gosh, I’d have jolly well 
loved to have gone on that boat,” said David. 
“ Me too,” agreed John, “ but we simply can’t 
spend all that. Not so soon anyway.” 

They walked on in silence for a moment and 
then they both jumped as there came a hail from 
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behind them. They turned quickly to see the 
boatman beckoning to them, so they raced back 
down to the landing stage. 

“ Do you two lads mind a bit of work ? ” the 
man asked as soon as they reached him. 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked John. 

“ Well,” said the man, “ I’m a bit short-handed 
this morning. If you don’t mind making cups 
o’ tea for the passengers and perhaps a-holdin’ of 
the wheel for me now and then when I see to the 
engine, why. I’ll run you up to Oxford, I will, if 
you’ve a mind for it.” 

“ You mean free ? ” gasped David and John 
together. 

“ Ay,” said the man, “ but don’t you go letting 
on to nobody about this or you’ll have me in for 
it with me boss,” and he gave them a sly wink. 

“ I say, thanks awfully,” said John, as soon as 
he had recovered from his surprise, but we 
don’t want to go right to Oxford. Could you 
drop us off somewhere near Wallingford do you 

think?” . 

The man nodded. “Reckon that could be 

managed,” he said. 

Soon the first passengers began to arrive, but 
it seemed to take a very long time for the boat to 
fill up. During their wait the boys learned that 
the craft was called the Princess Tilley and that 
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the man’s name was Joe. He was quite a good 
fellow once they got to know him, but he did not 
speak much and was busy a good deal of the time 
collecting fares from the passengers. He had 
said that they were starting in half an hour but it 
was in fact nearly a full hour later when, with the 
engine chugging smoothly, the mooring ropes 
were cast off and they headed out into the stream. 

The two boys had not been idle. They had 
twenty cups and their saucers arranged neatly in 
three rows on the table in the cabin and the kettle 
ready filled with water on the compact little oil 
stove. A jug full of milk and a bowl of sugar 
stood near the cups. The passengers would get 
their tea if nothing else ! 

The journey went pleasantly. They glided 
along between the cool green banks and lines of 
straight tall poplars ; then for long stretches there 
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would be nothing but a wide expanse of green fields, 
where cows grazed placidly or wandered leisurely 
down among the reeds to the water’s edge to 
drink. They heard the queer clucking call of the 
moorhens and now and then a swan would glide 
past, rocking in the boat’s wake, or a fish would 
jump in a shallow backwater, leaving behind it 
only an ever-widening circle of ripples. Fisher¬ 
men there were, too, but as far as John and David 
could see they never seemed to catch anything. 

They called in at Henley in the wide stretch of 
river where the great regatta is held every year and 
here some of the passengers left the Princess 
Tilley and others came aboard to take their places. 
Away once more and Joe signalled that it was time 
for tea and so, for half an hour or more, the 
two friends were too busy to notice the winding 
course of the river. When they had finished 
serving they had some tea themselves and ate their 
sandwiches. 

True to his promise Joe ran his boat into the side 
just where they had asked him to and he seemed 
as sorry to see them go as they were to leave. But 
their twenty miles were up and they could go no 
further. 

As they walked through the town of Wallingford 
itself John glanced at his watch and stopped 
suddenly. “Golly,” he exclaimed, “it’s half- 
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past three already.” They had so much enjoyed 
their trip in the Princess Tilley that if either of 
them had been asked only a minute before how long 
it had lasted they would have said about an hour. 
Now they began to realise how far from a straight 
line between Maidenhead and Wallingford the 
river wandered in its course. They must actually 
have far exceeded twenty miles on their journey, 
but they did not think that this would matter since 
they had not done more than that distance in the 
direction they wanted to go. But the delay was 
serious and they must get on, though at least they 
had not yet had to break into their three pounds. 

They wondered if Christopher and Tony had been 
as lucky. 

“ 1 we ought to try and walk this next 
bit,” said David. 

“ But look at all the time we’ve lost,” John 
protested. “ The others may be miles ahead of us.” 

“ 1 kn ow,” agreed David, “ but they’re pretty 
well certain to have to walk part of the way as 
well and they may not have got very far yet. As 
I told you, I know this part of the country quite 
well, as I used to live near Wantage, so I thought 
it would be best to walk where we definitely know 
the way. Then we needn’t even follow the road 
and can cut off quite a bit.” This sounded reason- 
able and John made no further protest. 




A string of horses went thundering past along the top of the ridge. 
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Outside Wallingford a signpost pointed along a 
narrow country road to Didcot, but they turned off 
into the fields and not long afterwards began to 
climb upwards. They had reached the edge of 
the Berkshire Downs. 

After about another two hours they had passed 

over the main Reading and Portsmouth roads and 

reached the really high ground. Ahead of them 

a great wide undulating plateau extended as far 

as they could see and beyond again, mile after 

mile, until it swept southwards into Wiltshire. 

On either side their eyes could range over many 

whole counties and so clear was the air that the 

distant spires of Oxford were just visible above 

the thin haze that still hung above the river 
Thames. 


They pushed resolutely on over the coarse grass 
with its clumps of purple tufted thistles and patches 
of wild hemlock and ragwort. Now and then 


flocks of sheep came into view, grazing on the 
slopes about them and once a string of racehorses 
from some nearby stable went thundering past 
along the top of the ridge in a training gallop. 

“You see that clump of elms,” said David 
presently, pointing down to a little hollow below 
them to the right and a little way ahead. A few 
thatched roofs showed amongst the green of the 
trees. “That’s East Hendred,” he went on. 
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“ The Hidden Village. They call it that because, 
when some king—Henry the Eighth I think it 
was—wanted to make the whole of England 
Protestant instead of Roman Catholic, East 
Hendred was so hidden away that he missed it 
altogether and it is still largely Catholic today.” 

“ It must be jolly old,” said John. 

“It is,” David agreed. “I don’t know how 
old, but they still have thatch on the top of some 
of the walls, like little roofs, and that was started 
by the Saxons.” 

“ Golly ! it must be old then,” said John, 
“ but I’m hungry,” he added. “ How far do you 
think we have come now ? It’s after six.” 

“ About ten miles I should say,” said David 


considering. He hadn’t really very much idea, 
but he happened to be just about right. “ Tell 
you what, I’m hungry too, so let’s go down into 
Wantage and try to get some supper. Then we 
can go on a bit until we can find a place to sleep. 

In a small grove of trees they passed some great, 
grass-grown mounds, which David was able to 
point out were old Saxon burial places or barrows, 
and then began to descend from the heights 
towards the small town they could already see 


below them. M 

“ King Alfred was bom in Wantage, said 

David. “ They’ve got a statue of him in the square.” 
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“ You mean the one who burnt the cakes ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s the one.” 

“ Well, I jolly well hope he doesn’t burn our 
supper,” said John, who was getting rather fed 
up with history. 

The two friends skirted round some fields of 
growing com and barley and when they reached 
the town they managed to find a cafe open, 
where they had a really good supper of sausage 
and chips, followed by apple tart and custard. 

“ Poor old Tony,” said John with a laugh. “ He’d 
like this. I wonder what he’s having.” 

“ If I know him he’ll get something good,” 
grinned David, scraping up the last of the custard 
with his spoon. 


Do^ you think we’ll get to Faringdon to¬ 
night ? ” asked John, changing the subject. This 
was the limit of their walk, for there they would 
have completed the third stage of their journey. 

" 1 Wouldn’t think so,” said David taking out 
their map and consulting it. “ Let me see, it’s 
nine miles and I don’t know about you but I’m 
pretty tired. We’ve gone more than half-way 
and I think that’s jolly good. Anyhow we’ll 
tollow the road and see how far we get.” 

They set away again feeling quite refreshed by 
their meal, but after an hour, when they had 
covered nearly half the distance to Faringdon, 
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they both began to feel that they had had enough. 
It was just eight-thirty and the shadows of the 
trees by the roadside were lengthening, though 
there were yet several more hours of daylight. 

They spied a haystack in a field not far from the 
road and, climbing over a stile to reach it, found 
that it was just what they were looking for. 
There were piles of loose straw about its base 
which looked most comfortable and inviting and 
so, making pillows of their jackets and pulling 
their raincoats over them, they lay down. Only 
then did they fully realise how tired they were. 

“ I wonder where Chris and Tony are, said 
John drowsily after a few moments, but David 

did not answer. 

He was already asleep. A minute later John, 
too, closed his eyes. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A NARROW SQUEAK 

Christopher awoke to find that it was almost 
dark. For a moment he could not remember 
where on earth he was, and even when he had sat 
up and remembered their adventures of the day, 
he was still not very much the wiser. All he 
knew was that he was still on the lorry and to his 
relief he found that Tony was beside him and 
sleeping soundly, but the lorry had certainly 
ceased moving and appeared to be in a shed of 
some kind. That was the reason for the darkness, 
but there was a small window, high up in one of 
the walls near the top of the cab through which, 

despite its covering of dirt and cobwebs, some 
daylight was coming. 

For a moment Christopher sat still listening, but 

all was quiet and there seemed to be nobody about. 

He could see from where he was that the big 

double doors of the shed—or garage as he decided 

it probably was—were shut, but where on earth 

were they ? He nudged his brother, who sat up 

yawning sleepily, but only a second later Tony 
too, was wide awake. 
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“ Gosh ! ” he exclaimed. “ Where are we ? 
What’s happened ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Christopher, “ I’ve only 
just woken up too. But come on ; let’s find out.” 
They jumped down from the back of the lorry 
and looked about them anxiously. 

They were indeed in a garage and they soon 
found out that there were no other doors besides 
the ones they could see. And they soon found 
out, too, when Chris pushed his shoulder cau¬ 
tiously against them that, though they gave a 
little under the pressure, they appeared to be pad¬ 
locked on the outside. They could catch a 
glimpse of the lock through the crack. 

“ We’ve done it now,” gasped Tony, beginning 
to look rather scared. “ What on earth can we 
do, Chris ? ” 

“ I suppose we could call out,” suggested 
Christopher doubtfully. “Someone might hear 

us.” 

“And what if it’s the driver who said we 
weren’t to ride at all ? ” asked Tony looking more 

alarmed than ever at this idea. 

“I suppose you’re right,” agreed the other, 
“ but we’ve got to get out somehow. It’s lucky 
he didn’t spot us when he put the lorry away, or 

start to unload or anything.” 

Once more they looked about them. 
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“ I know,” said Chris suddenly. “ Let’s try 
and get out of that window up there. It’s a bit 
high, but if we climb up on to the cab of the lorry 
we could reach it.” 

“ Yes, but if we did get through,” objected 
Tony, “ it must be ten feet to the ground at least 
and we couldn’t jump all that way, could we ? ” 

“ Well let’s have a look anyway,” said Chris. 
“ It can’t do any harm.” 

Together they scrambled on to the back of the 
lorry and then climbed without much difficulty 
up to the metal roof of the cab. The window was 
now on a level with their chests and, though it 
was small, it would be big enough for them to 
squeeze through one at a time. Chris rubbed 


some of the dirt from the glass and peered through, 
when he saw to his relief that there was the low 
roof of an outhouse directly below them, which 
sloped down to within five or six feet of the cobbled 
surface of a yard. On the farther side of this 
was a house and some stables and the door of 
the house was open, which was not so good. At 
any minute someone—perhaps the lorry-driver 
himself might come out but, well, they would 
just have to chance that. Wide gates at the end 
of the yard on the left opened out into what 
appeared to be a lane and afforded a good avenue 
of escape if they had to run for it. £ ' ' ' . 
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“ Lend me your knife a sec,” he said. “ The 
window’s stuck.” 

It certainly was and it seemed likely that it had 
not been opened since the garage was built. It 
took the full strength of both of them levering 
on the clasp knife, which was a good strong one, 
to move it at all, but at last, with a loud protesting 
squeak it flew open so suddenly that they both 
nearly fell backwards from their precarious perch. 

As soon as they had recovered themselves they 
stood for a moment listening, their hearts beating 
fast. The noise the window had made had been 
so loud to them that it seemed impossible that no 
one else could have heard it, but nothing happened 
and the yard remained deserted. A few hens, 
pecking about in a pile of straw in one comer, was 

the only sign of life to be seen. 

“ m go first,” whispered Chris at length. “ I’ll 

slide down the roof, jump and make for the gates. 
As soon as I signal ‘ all clear ’ you come after me.” 

Tony did not much like the idea of being left 
up there alone but he said nothing and when his 
brother gave his arm a reassuring squeeze he felt 
better. Then, without waiting further than to 
take a quick look round to see that the way was 
still clear, Chris doubled himself up and slipped 
through the window. For a second he remained, 
holding on to the ledge and then he let go and half 
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clambered, half slithered down over the sloping 
tiles of the outhouse. He stopped himself with 
one foot in the gutter at the edge and then leapt 
lightly to the cobbles below and dashed across the 
yard to the open gates and safety. 

He found himself in a narrow lane, which 
appeared to lead past the front of the house into 
a main road. At least he could catch a glimpse of 
cars and buses going past, but there was nobody 
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about in the lane itself, so he turned back and 
gave a beckoning wave to his brother. 

At once Tony had one leg over the window¬ 
sill and next moment was out on the roof. Then 
it happened. There came the heavy clump of 
boots on a stone-flagged passage and out of the 
door of the house strode the driver of the lorry ! 

Chris ducked back out of sight behind the wall, 
but poor Tony was stuck up there on the roof 
in full view. He dared not move and this fact 
alone probably saved him. As he clung des¬ 
perately to the window-sill, watching the man 
below him with horrified eyes, he could hardly 
believe that he would not be spotted. But the 
man, all unsuspecting of the figure crouched there 
almost over his head, kept his eyes on the ground 
and began to make his way across the yard to¬ 
wards the garage doors. Not once did he look 
upwards and after a minute he vanished from 
sight round the front of the garage. The two boys 
could hear him fumbling with the padlock and 
then he had the doors open and entered the 

building itself. 

With great presence of mind Tony waited just 
a little while longer until he could hear the man 
moving round by the front of the lorry and then 
he moved quicker than he had ever done m his 
life. He just let go his hold and went down the 
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roof as though it were a chute. He did not even 
notice the gutter and landed rather heavily on the 
cobbles, stumbling forward to his knees. But 
he was up immediately and making for the gate 
like a streak of lightning. Round the comer of 
the wall he tore, out into the lane, just as a shout 
came from the dark depths of the garage, but he 
and Chris were already half-way down to the road. 

They reached it panting hard and turned to the 
left. Then, since it was unlikely that either of 
them had been actually seen by the lorry driver, 
they took the wisest course and stopped running. 
They mingled with the passers-by, but even this 
precaution proved to be unnecessary for there was 
no sign of pursuit although, after they had gone 
a little distance, they did see the lorry turning out 
of the lane. But it went the other way and ap¬ 
peared to be merely continuing its journey. 

„ •’ exclaimed Tony coming to a halt. 

That was a close shave. But where are we ? 

1 his isn t Wheatley, is it ? ” 

They looked about them for the first time and 
realised that they were indeed in a town, but it 
certamly did look too large for Wheatley. 

Chris <r Tv 6 haC ! a Piece of rotten Iuck -” said 

Ctms i beLeve thls is 0xford „ 

proved to be as they found out on asking a man 
who was passing. 5 n 




“ Gosh ! that is rotten,” exclaimed Tony as 
soon as the man had walked on again. “ It means 
we’ve come too far. Is it far enough to matter ? 

Chris took out their map and consulted it. “ I’m 
afraid it is,” he said after a moment. “ It’s seven 
miles to Wheatley. We’ll have to go back.” 

“ We can't do that ; not now,” protested Tony. 
“ John and David may be miles ahead. ” But 

Christopher was firm. 

“We came more than twenty miles in that 
beastly lorry and you know what we agreed. It 
serves us right for getting on it at all when the 

driver told us not to.” 

Tony looked terribly disappointed, but he 
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realised that his brother was right and that they 
would have to go. “ Anyhow,” he said, “ I’m 
going back on a bus. I don’t know about you.” 

With this suggestion Christopher did agree. It 
would mean some expense, though perhaps not 
very much, as they had lost nearly two hours 
through falling asleep and it was now getting on 
for four o’clock, the time must be made up some¬ 
how. 

They managed to find the bus stop fairly easily, 
for they were still on the right side of the town and 
when the bus itself came along they bought two 
return tickets. They hoped it would hurry but 
there were many stopping places on the way to 
Wheatley, so that the trip took them over twenty 
minutes and the conductor was much amused • 
when they remained on the bus at their destination 
and informed him that they were going straight 
back. Altogether, when they once more reached 
Oxford, they had lost over three hours, but they 
decided that another half would not make much 
difference and that some tea would cheer them up 
considerably. They had been feeling rather de¬ 
pressed but cream cakes and two bottles of ginger 
beer made the world of difference. 

I suppose,” said Chris suddenly, “ that a bus 
doesn’t count the same as a lorry. We’ve come 
seven miles on one—at least fourteen actually, but 
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only seven in the proper direction.” This was 
something that neither of them had thought of 
before, but they decided that it should be all 
right. “ Anyway,” he added, “ I’m not going 
back to Wheatley again.” 

“ We could get another bus on to Witney 
perhaps,” suggested Tony, who had the map out 
again. “ Now we’ve been on one we may as well 
use up all the miles we’re allowed.” 

Christopher took their stock of money out of 
his pocket and put it on the table. “ We’re 
spending an awful lot,” he said doubtfully. 

“ But the others must be spending some too,” 
pointed out Tony. “ At least I should think so. 
If we swear not to spend any at all tomorrow 
except of course on food—” he added hastily, 
“ perhaps we won’t even get through a pound.” 

“Witney won’t make up the twenty miles,” 

said Chris. “ It’s only twelve.” 

Tony counted up. “Twelve and seven,” he 
said. “ That’s nineteen and only one short. Come 
on. Let’s.” 

It certainly would feel good to be moving 
along fast in the direction they wanted to go and 
in the end the temptation was too much, even for 
Christopher. “ Okay,” he said, “ but remember 
what you said. We mustn’t spend any tomorrow.” 

The bus took them to Witney, though they had 
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to wait nearly half an hour in a queue for it to 
come into the bus station : however, once they 
were moving, seated right in the front seat so 
that they could study the cars that passed them on 
the road, they really did feel that they were making 
progress at last. As they drew into the little 
town a church clock struck the hour of seven. 

“ Do you think we could have supper here ? ” 
asked Tony as they had descended from the bus 
on to the sloping triangular village green. 

“ No,” said Christopher firmly, “ I do not. 
We ve only just had tea. It’s a bit cooler now and 
we’ve done enough riding for today. We’re going 
to do some walking.” 

Very soon they were clear of the grey, stone 
houses and climbing up the short hill in the 
direction of Minster Lovell, which would mark the 
completion of sixty miles. 

‘ I call that jolly good going for one day,” 
said Chris, but at that moment their attention 
was distracted for they found that they were 
passing Witney aerodrome and some De Haviland 
training planes were just landing there. They felt 
tempted to stay for a long time to watch but 
resisted the impulse, only stopping for a minute or 
so as each plane touched down on the ground. 
Then at length the aerodrome was behind them, 
though for a long time they could see the machines 
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circling and dipping down as they looked back over 
the level countryside. Every so often the sun, 
which had moved right round into the west, 
would light up the wings of one of the planes in 
a dazzling flash of yellow as it banked above the 
landing field. 

Christopher and Tony walked for nearly two 
hours. Minster Lovell, when they had passed 
through it, had had no place open where they could 
get anything to eat, so they had decided to try to 
reach Burford, some miles on. But it was getting 
later every minute and they both realised at length 
that if they did get there everything would be 
closed as well. And they were very tired. 

“ Do you think you can manage on the chocolate 
until morning ? ” asked Christopher. 

As there seemed to be no choice in the matter 
Tony nodded gloomily. “ It’s jolly lucky we 
kept it,” he said rather as if the idea had been his 

own. 

They found their beds that night on a pile of 
straw in an old and disused barn. They spied it 
near the top of a low hill off to the left of the 
road and, after a very small supper of chocolate, 
mixed with bits of silver paper from which it 
refused to become separated, fell asleep completely 

exhausted. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


JOHN AND DAVID AGAIN 

Despite the fact that they had gone to bed before 
nine o’clock neither John nor David woke very 
early. Perhaps the fact that they had found 
during the night that a pile of hay was not as soft 
or as comfortable to sleep on as it looked had some¬ 
thing to do with this. Certainly they had been 
wakened many times during the hours of darkness 
to find that hard lumps of something—which mys¬ 
teriously vanished as soon as they groped for them 
were sticking into their bodies at the most awkward 
places. And pieces of dried grass, which felt 
as sharp as needles, seemed to find their way even 
through thick flannel trousers. Then there were 
the insects which kept running over their faces 
and many of which were not content with that 
alone but bit as well, so altogether their sleep was 
not exactly peaceful. It was well past eight 
o clock and the sun was already high in the sky by 
the time they fully regained consciousness. 

They were annoyed to find that it was so late, 

for they had meant to make a really early start. 

However, it could not be helped now and the first 
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thing was to find somewhere where they could 
wash and get some breakfast. They were both 
terribly hungry and they soon realised that there 
was nothing like long hours in the open to bring 
on an appetite. 

“ I could eat an ox ! ” exclaimed David as he got 
up and began to pick bits of hay out of his hair 
and clothes. 

“ There’s a cow over there in the next field,” 
said John pointing, “ if that will do. Seriously 
though, do you think we could milk it ? ” 

“ We might manage if we had anything to put 
the milk in,” replied David with a laugh, but the 
only vessel of any sort in sight was a rusty tin bath 
under a hedge near them. Even that had a large 
hole in it and in any case did not look very inviting. 

There was, however, a pond in a little hollow 
beneath some elms near the stile and, though the 
water did not look particularly clean and there 
was a rather unpleasant smell about it, they 
managed to get a wash of sorts. Afterwards, as 
the only things they had to dry themselves on 
were their shirts and these they had to put on 
again, they did not really feel too comfortable 
when they had finished. They did, however, at 

least feel a little fresher. 

There were signs that it was to be another hot 

day. A thin haze was over thejgreen surface of 
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the field, but it was already lifting as the sun 
gained in heat. Dew sparkled on the blades of 
grass and the fine gossamer of spiders’ webs, spun 
during the night over the brambles, hawthorn and 
elm shoots of the hedge, were hung with tiny drops 
of water. Later in the day they would become laden 
with dust from passing motors on the road beyond, 
but now they were clean and new. It was almost 
as if the whole world was freshly bathed. 

From somewhere far above in the branches of 

the elms over the pool came the harsh chatter of a 

woodpecker and next moment it darted out and 

away across the field, a flash of red and green. 

Two rooks sailed slowly down, their broad blunt 

wings outstretched, and began to peck about near 

the haystack with their grey-white beaks—hardly 

for their breakfast, for they would have been up 

and about for many hours and had perhaps already 

covered miles of questing flight from their home 
rookery. 


John 


If 1 don’t get something to eat soon,” said 
lj I’U die. Come on.” 


It was lucky that this statement was rather 
exaggerated, because it was nearly an hour before 
they managed to find a farmhouse which could 

supp y them with what they wanted and they had 

r-f T e Way fr ° m the road down a quiet 
lane before they discovered it. But once break- 



fast was over they felt ready for anything and set 
out briskly to continue their walk into Faringdon, 
which they reached about ten o’clock. 

It was now, they realised, almost exactly twenty- 
four hours—one day and one night—since they 
had started on their race from Kew Bridge. John, 
who was keen on figures and who hoped to be an 
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engineer when he left school, took out his pencil 
and his diary and the two friends stopped when they 
reached a stone bridge over a little stream on the 
far side of the town so that they could work out 
their progress. 

“ Say we’ve come sixty miles,” he said, “ and 
it’s taken twenty-four hours. Now let me see—” 
he wrote busily for a moment with a look of 
concentration on his face. “ Yes, that’s it,” he 
said at length, putting the pencil back in his pocket, 
“ we’ve actually done, on an average, two and a 
half miles an hour.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed David horrified. “ Only 
two and a half ? Why we could have gone faster 
than that if we’d walked all the way.” 

John laughed. “ Yes,” he agreed, “ we could 
if we’d kept walking all the time. But don’t forget 
that I’ve counted in all the part when we were 
asleep. If it hadn’t been for that—” here he con¬ 
sulted his diary again, “ we’d have averaged about 
twice the speed.” 

“ Well even that only makes it five miles an hour,” 
said David, “ and I don’t think that’s much better!” 

John nodded and put his diary away. “ It’s not 
very good,” he admitted, “ but still we can’t help 
that now and we ought to get into Gloucester this 
evening if we’re lucky. I jolly well hope the others 
don t beat us, but I don’t see how we could have 
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got along much faster ; not without spending a lot 
of money anyway, and perhaps they haven’t been 
able to do any better. Still, the main thing is to 
get on. Cirencester is the next stop.” 

“ Couldn’t we take a bus or a train now ? ” 
suggested David. “We could,” John agreed, 
“ but it would be ever so much better if we didn’t 
I think. Anybody can travel on a bus or train 
and just think how we’d score off Chris and Tony 
if we do the whole trip without spending a penny 


except on food.” 

“ Well, what else can we do ? ” asked David. 
“ We’re not allowed to walk any farther and we ve 
had lifts in just about everything I can think of.” 

“ Let’s wait here for a little bit, anyway,” John 
said cheerfully, “ and see what comes along. I’m 

sure something will turn up. 

David agreed, though he still seemed doubtful. 

“ All right,” he said, “ as long as it’s not more 


than, say, half an hour.” 

They settled themselves more comfortably agains 

the stonework of the bridge and watched the cars 

that were already beginning to stream past out ot 

the town. Once they stopped a farmer with a horse 

and cart and asked him for a lift, but he was only 
going about a hundred yards further on before 
turning off down the lane that led to his farm, so 


that was no use. 
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At length David stood up. “ Surely half an hour 
must be up by now ? ” he said. 

John had just looked at his watch and already 
knew that they had actually waited five minutes 
over their time, but as he had still felt certain that 
something would come along to help them out he 
had said nothing. However, he could not deny, 
now that his friend had actually asked him, that it 
was time for them to make a move. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Let’s go back into the town 
and find out what trains and buses there are.” 

Only a little way ahead of them was a sharp 
turning to the right, round which they were un¬ 
able to see because a large building that looked as 
if it might be a warehouse or garage blocked their 
view. They approached it walking slowly and 
then David, who had been keenest to get going 
and was a little way ahead, stopped suddenly 
and looked round at his friend with a grin. 

You were right, John,” he said, and at that 

moment John himself saw what had caused David 
to halt. 

Round the comer, with gaily coloured ribbons 
dancing on the brightly polished brass buckles of 
its harness, came a piebald horse, pulling behind 
it a scarlet and gold caravan. Close behind it, with 
a little black mongrel puppy running between the 
rear wheels, was another caravan, this time green 
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“ Gypsies ! ” exclaimed John. David nodded. 

There was a tall thin man driving the first 
caravan. He was chewing a piece of straw which 
dangled from one comer of his mouth. His hair 
was jet black and his face and arms burned brown 
by the sun. Round his neck he wore a red hand¬ 
kerchief which almost matched the caravan in 
colour and in each of his ears was a great gold 
ring. Beside him sat a small boy, almost as dark 
as himself, and there was a woman looking from 
a big shuttered opening, which might perhaps 
have been called a window if it had any glass in 

it, just behind their heads. 

Despite the change in David’s manner John felt 
a little nervous about asking for a lift, for he had 
read strange tales about gypsies. About how, 
many hundreds of years ago, the first of them had 
come roaming all the way from India ; how they 
had a language all their own called Romany ; 
and they had many strange customs and were not 
like ordinary people at all. Certainly these folk 
did not look at all ordinary and would they even 
understand if he or David spoke to them ? How¬ 
ever John was certainly not going to admit how he 
felt in front of his friend and so, when the first of 
the caravans drew level, he plucked up his courage. 

“ Hallo there ! ” he called out. “ Can you 

give us a lift ? ” 
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The driver, who appeared to have been almost 
dozing as he rode along, started, and for the first 
time became aware of the two boys standing by 
the roadside. He looked at them with two of the 


blackest eyes they had ever seen and, jerking him¬ 
self upright, pulled on the reins and brought his 
horse to a stop. Several copper pots and pans, 
hung along the outside of the caravan, clanked 
noisily together and the mongrel puppy came 
running forward, wagging its tail as the green 
caravan, too, came slowly to a standstill. 


“ Hallo there,” said the driver of the first one, 
rather to John’s surprise in English. He removed 
the straw from his mouth. “ Reckon we could 
if we knew where you be a-heading for.” Though 
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he did speak in English his words had a curious 
sing-song lilt about them. However he seemed 
quite pleasant so John and David approached 
closer to the caravan with greater confidence. 

“ We want to get to Cirencester,” said David. 
“Then you’re out o’ luck,” said the driver, 
looking down at them, “ ’cause that’s not where 
we’re a-heading.” 

“ Are you going part of the way ? ” asked John, 

unable to hide his disappointment. 

“ Well now,” said the man rubbing his chin. 
“ We’re making down the road apiece and then 
we’re a-cutting off up Northleach way.” 

“ Is that on the way to Gloucester ? ” asked 

John without very much hope. 

The driver considered again. “ I reckon you 
could say so,” he said at length. “ In a general way 
o’ speaking. It ain’t in the other direction any¬ 
ways. But I thought you lads was a-bound for 

Cirencester.” 

“ Well,” explained John, “ it’s Gloucester we 
really want to get to, but we don’t much mind 
which way we go. It would be awfully decent ot 

you if you could give us a lift.” 

The man nodded and smiled. Two rows of 
dazzling white teeth showed against the dark 
tan of his face. “ In that case you’d best get 
aboard,” he said. “No,” he added as John 
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reached upwards as though he was about to climb 
up to the driving seat, “ we’re about full up here 
with Timmy and meself. It’s round to the back 
and into the wagon for you.” 

The two friends needed no further word of 
encouragement. They raced round to the rear 
of the caravan and were soon clambering up 
the steps while the woman held open the door 
for them. 

Inside they found everything as clean and 

polished as it could well be. Rows of spotlessly 

white china hung along the walls, together with 

copper and iron cooking pans, which joined 

with those outside in a cheerful clanking as the 

caravan lurched and swayed into motion again. 

Below the pans were two bunks and at the front- 

end was a small table on which stood an oil lamp. 

Opposite to this was an iron stove with its chimney 

disappearing from sight through the wooden 
roof. 

But John and David did not pay very much 

attention to the interior of the caravan. While 

the woman busied herself with some sewing they 

made their way forward to the window behind the 
driver. 

I say > thls is jolly decent of you,” said David. 

Itmust be ripping to live in a caravan like this.” 

The man nodded, but said nothing. There was 




silence for a while and then he looked round 
suddenly. “And what might you two lads be 
a-doing out on your own like this ? ” he asked. 

John told him their story and all about their 
race with Christopher and Tony and their progress 
the previous day. When he had finished the driver 

nodded. 

« Ay,” he said, “ you’ve done well. I can run 
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you to Crossford or thereabouts, up Northleach 
way, and you should get on all right from there. 
Ourselves we wait at Crossford apiece till we pick 
up with six or more other wagons, and then we 
move on through to Wales together.” 

“ You mean Crossford is a sort of meeting 
place ? ” asked David. 

“Ay, you could call it that. There’s Todd 
Fosdyke and Barney Grey’s outfit coming down 
from the north to join us there.” 

“ And will Black Con be coming ? ” The small 
boy, who had this far contented himself with 
staring with wide open eyes at the two new pas¬ 
sengers, spoke for the first time in a high squeaky 
voice. 

“ Ay, Timmy ; reckon he will,” said the man 
and his face seemed to take on a graver aspect. 

“ Who’s Black Con ? ” asked John. 

The man did not answer for a minute and then 
he said slowly : “ He’s a bad one, is Con. He’s 
aU the bad side of us, you might say, in one man. 
A lying, thieving devil and quick with a knife, too. 
He makes trouble for all of us sooner or later 
Black his name and black his heart.” 

, Wh , y T d ° you have an ytting to do with 
• asked John reasonably. 

hi " ^ 6 ’ S , a J mind to travel with us w ho’s to stop 
him . asked the gypsy, and this question John 
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certainly could not answer. Instead he asked 
another. 

“ Will we be seeing him—Black Con I mean ? ” 
he said. 

“ My advice to you,” said the man in a very 
serious tone, “ is to keep clear of the likes of he. 
But yes, if he’s at Crossford afore us I reckon 
maybe you’ll see ’un.” 

Both John and David felt a thrill go through 
them. It sounded as if a meeting with Black Con 
might be exciting. 

“ This is where we heads off the main road and 
up for the high land,” said the driver a moment 
later. He pulled on the reins as he spoke and the 
red caravan, its wheels grating on the hard flints 
of the road and with the green wagon following 
closely behind, turned to the right into a narrow, 
leafy lane at the foot of a low rise. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE BLACK CARAVAN 

Christopher and Tony were awakened much 
earlier that morning than John and David had 
been. They had slept better, but this was not 
the reason that they were up sooner. It was some¬ 
thing quite different. 

Tony first became conscious in the middle of a 
dream that he was washing his face, and then 
gradually he realised that it was not a dream. 
At least was it ? He felt most peculiar and not 
at all sure whether he was asleep or not. Then he 
opened his eyes and found that he very defi¬ 
nitely was not dreaming. For he was looking 
straight into the big brown eyes of a large cow, 
which was even then in the act of running its huge 
damp tongue over his left ear. 

He sat up with a yell and the cow started back, 
looking very surprised and not a little offended and,' 
turning slowly, lumbered out of the open end of 

the barn just as Christopher, disturbed by the 
noise, sat up in alarm. 

“ What on earth-? ” he started. 

“ That cow was trying to eat me ! ” spluttered 
Tony. 
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“ Bunk,” said Chris, as yet only half awake. 
44 Cows don’t eat people.” 

44 Well, that one was having a jolly good try,” 
said Tony, 44 but I don’t think it actually got a 
start.” He felt his nose and both his ears care¬ 
fully and then looked relieved. 44 No,” he added, 
44 1 think I’m all right.” 

44 Of course you are,” said Chris, who had only 
seen the cow leaving the barn and so could be 
excused feeling rather disbelieving. 44 It was pro¬ 
bably only licking some of the chocolate you left 

all over your face last night.” 

44 Gosh, I could have done with it myself,” said 

Tony. 44 Have we any left ? ” 

44 You know as well as I do that you practically 
ate all the paper as well,” said Chris. 44 Come on 
and let’s have a look outside and see if we can see 

a farm or anything.” 

They got up and went out into the sunlight. 
44 Farmers have their breakfast about five 
o’clock,” said Tony. 44 They’ll have finished 
ages ago. Your watch says seven,” but Chris had 

hardly heard him. 

44 Tony, look down there ! ” he exclaimed 
pointing. His brother followed his outstretched 
arm and saw below them, at the foot of the hill, 
moving slowly along the road they themselves had 
been traversing the evening before, a large caravan. 
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It was painted black, a black horse was pulling 
it, and another black horse, tied to the back by 
a short rope, trotted along behind. The boys 
could just make out in the still morning air the 
clop, clop, of the animals’ hooves on the hard 
surface of the road. 

“ Gosh ! ” exclaimed Tony for the second time 
inside five minutes. “ Gypsies. I wonder if they 
could give us breakfast ? ” 

I dunno,” said Chris with excitement in his 
voice, “ but perhaps they could give us a lift any¬ 
how. Let’s see. Come on.” 

Together they raced down the hillside, cutting 

across slightly to the left, so that they had climbed 

the low stone wall at the bottom just as the caravan 
drew level with them. 

I say, called Chris, “ do you think you could 
give us a lift ? ” 

There was a man at the reins—at least they 
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thought he was a man, though he might not have 
been more than eighteen or nineteen. He was 
dressed in an old shirt, very ragged and tom, and 
had on even older trousers with great rents in them, 
through which his bony knees were showing. His 
hair was a brilliant red, very long, and hung down 
over his eyes like a mane. 

He pulled up the black horse in answer to 
Christopher’s hail, but instead of answering him¬ 
self he turned his head towards the opening in 
the caravan behind him without even moving his 
body. 

“ Con,” he called. “ Couple of brats here want 
a ride.” 

Before either Chris or Tony had time to show 
their annoyance at being referred to as 4 brats 
the head of another man appeared at the opening 
and immediately the two boys began to wish that 
they had not been in quite such a hurry in ap¬ 
proaching the caravan at all. For the man, from 
what they could see of him, appeared to be well 
over six feet tall, with huge, powerful shoulders 
and arms. But the worst part about him was 
his face, which was dark and evil-looking and half 

hidden by a great black beard. 

He looked at them for a moment, his gaze run¬ 
ning slowly down from their heads to their feet, so 
that they began to feel distinctly uncomfortable. 
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“ How much money you got ? ” he asked 
suddenly. 

“ I—that is—we thought—” started Chris, but 
the man called Con interrupted him. “ I know,” 
he said. “ Ye thought ye could ride for nothing. 
Just like folks with plenty o’ money ter think a 
thing like that.” 

This made the two boys feel rather guilty, for 
certainly the owners of the black caravan looked 
as if they must be pretty poor. 

“ Well,” said Chris, “ perhaps we could pay— 

a little.” He certainly wasn’t going to tell this 

man how much they really had. He looked as 

though he might be likely simply to take the 

money and leave them where they were if he 

thought that they had enough to make it worth 
while. 

“ How much ? ” said the man. 

“ Well—” faltered Chris and suddenly made up 
his mind. “Thanks all the same, but I don’t 
think we’ll bother you.” 

“ ’Tain’t no bother,” said Con, “ is it Bran ? ” 

he added addressing his red-headed companion 
and giving him an evil wink. 

Chris looked up and down the road, hoping that 
there would be someone in sight—a car even- 
tor he felt that they were in for trouble. A look 
that Christopher didn’t like had come into the 
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bearded man’s eyes when they had mentioned that 
they could pay something. But the road stretched 
straight and empty in either direction. There was 
no help to be found there. 

“ Come on with ye,” said the man almost as if 
he was giving an order. “ Get aboard. We’ll 
argue about the payment when us gets there. 
Where might it be you was wantin’ ter go ? ” 

“ Andoversford,” said Chris, “ but-” 

“ That’s the ticket then,” said Con, “ in ye get. 
I’ll run ye through the best part of the way, eh 
Bran ? Till where we turns off fer Crossford.” 
Once more he winked. “ Show a leg there,” he 
added as the brothers still hesitated, and then he 
vanished into the dark interior of the caravan. 

For a moment they thought perhaps they had 
seen the last of him. The red-headed Bran they 
reckoned they could deal with—they would enjoy 
doing so in fact—for his insult still hurt, but then 
they heard the door at the rear of the caravan 
open and a moment later the bearded man ap¬ 
peared round the comer. They saw that, now he 
was standing at his full height, he was even bigger 
than they had imagined. He must have been 
nearer seven than six feet and his huge muscles 
bulged beneath the navy blue pullover he was 

wearing. 

Though Chris’s mind was racing at full speed to 




he called. 


Couple of brats here want a ride." 
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think of some excuse that would allow them to 
escape, he could think of nothing. They had 
asked for a lift and unless he actually told the man 
he looked like a thief he didn’t see how else they 
could get out of it. And Chris didn’t feel like 
telling him that, and was pretty sure that Tony 
didn’t either. But the man was obviously waiting 
for them and so, with a last desperate look round, 
Chris gulped and said, “ All right. We’ll come 
with you a little way.” 

“ That’s good fellows,” said Con grinning and 
showing his yellow teeth. “ And we’ll talk about 


the money later, eh ? ” 

He got no answer to this remark, but the two 
boys climbed reluctantly up the steps into the rear 
of the caravan. Con mounted after them, his 
mighty frame filling the whole of the opening. 
Then he closed the door behind him. 

The first thing the two boys were aware of was a 
strong and unpleasant smell of stale food and 
paraffin. The whole place was dirty and untidy, 
and there were old newspapers on the floor which 


looked as if they had been there for years. 

Con let his huge bulk down on to one of the un¬ 
made bunks with a suddenness which rocked the 
whole caravan and once more gave one of his 


horrible grins. 

“ That’s the ticket mates,” he said ; 


“ make 
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yourselves comfortable,” and with one of his great 
hairy hands he indicated the opposite bunk. 

Chris and Tony sat down gingerly on the edge 
of it, feeling not at all secure, for the wagon had 
started to move again and was rocking and jolting 
to such an extent that it appeared unlikely that it 
could have any springs. Bran began to whistle 
as he drove. It was a slow tune and it seemed 
that even in whistling he would be incapable of 
hurrying or taking much trouble. Chris wondered 
if Con were his father. They certainly did not 
look much alike, but equally certainly there was 
no one else travelling with them. He was so 


occupied with his thoughts that he was quite 

startled when Con started to speak again. 

“So you lads is a-goin’ to Andoversford are 

ye ? he said. “ And who might ye be goin’ to 
see there ? ” 


We re going right on to Gloucester really,” 

said Tony. “ We’re on our way home for the 
holidays.” 

This is a mighty funny way fer ye to be a-goin’ 

home,” commented Con. “ Does your Dad know 
about this ? ” 

“ No,” said Tony, “ you see-” and he started 

into an account of their plan to race David and his 
brother Chris would have liked to have stopped 
• He could not quite tell why, except that he 



felt somehow that the less they told Con and his 
red-headed companion the better, but it was too 
late now, for Tony had really got going. 

The big gypsy seemed very interested too. He 
did not interrupt but ran his fingers slowly through 
his thick black beard every now and then and once, 
towards the end, Chris caught him looking at 
them with a very funny expression on his face. 
The man turned away as soon as he was aware of 
Chris’s eyes on him, but it made the older boy feel 
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more uneasy than ever. However Tony appeared 
to have noticed nothing and went on with the story 
quite undismayed, so that they were well beyond 
Burford by the time he had finished. 

As they were passing through the town Chris 
looked for an opportunity to call out to some of 
the passers-by, but Bran’s back blocked up most 
of the front window and, unless he had actually 
pushed him aside, he could hardly have done any¬ 
thing. Then they were out on the open road 
again, with no sound outside save the steady clatter 
of the horses’ hooves on the dusty highway. The 
chance had gone. Only occasionally did a car 
roar past, but it would have been even more im¬ 
possible to attract its occupants’ attention. 

When Tony had come to an end Con sat in 

silence for a while, staring at the floor. Then all 
at once he rose. 


You two lads make yourselves comfortable ” 

** ld ’ re P eatln g instructions which, in the evil- 
smeUmg interior of the caravan, were next to im¬ 
possible to carry out. Then, without saying any- 

not eveTbmh 116 h ' S W3Y t0 the door and > 
not even bothering to ask Bran to slow down 

£* i set d Te r 
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climbed up beside his companion on the driver’s 
seat. 

There followed a muttered conversation with 
the two men’s heads bent close together, but try 
as they might, unless they had actually leaned 
out of the window, when they would certainly 
have been noticed, Tony and Chris found that it 
was quite impossible for them to hear what was 
being said. They would not even have tried, but 
that both of them felt that it in some way affected 
themselves. 

They gave it up at last and then Chris suddenly 
had an idea. Wasn’t this just the opportunity 
they had been waiting for ? The door was un¬ 
guarded and Con and Bran were so fully occupied 
that it should be easy to slip out at the back with¬ 
out being noticed. Once they gained the road, if 
there was nobody in sight to whom they could 
appeal for help, they could probably find cover 
somewhere behind a wall or hedge and the two 
gypsies would hardly be likely actually to run after 

them. 

Silently Chris got up from the bunk and, 
steadying himself with one hand, made his way as 
quietly as he could across the jolting floor. He 
stretched out his other hand warily until his fingers 
gripped the brass handle of the door and tried to 
turn it gently. It seemed to be stuck so he applied 
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a little more pressure, but still it did not move. 
Puzzled he exerted all his force on it and almost at 
the same moment the awful realisation came over 
him that it was locked. His stomach felt as if it 
was turning over. He swung round to look at 
Tony, but it was not his brother that he saw, but 
the great bearded face of Con, grinning in at the 
window. And even as Chris looked the face 
vanished and the shutters were swung to from the 
outside. The bolts clicked home and the two boys 
were alone in the darkness. Then quite dis¬ 
tinctly, they could feel the caravan turning sharply 
to the left, and they could tell from the change in 

the sound made by the iron-shod wheels that they 
had left the main road ! 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE GYPSIES MEET 

For just a moment panic took hold of Christopher. 
He launched himself forward across the floor of 
the caravan and beat his fists on the fast-closed 
shutters, but the only result was an evil chuckle 
from the farther side. At once he recovered 
himself. He must not give way like this. A bold 
face must be put on the situation, if only for his 
younger brother’s sake. He tried to think of 
something to say that would make them both feel 
better, but all he managed was a very loud 
“ Golly.” Then he sat down on the bunk beside 
Tony again. 

“ What do you think they’re going to do with 
us ? ” the latter asked in a very faint voice. 
“ They’re not going to kill us, are they ? ” 

“ ’Course not,” said Christopher, hoping he was 
right. “ I expect they’re after our money. Well, 
they’re jolly well not going to get it unless 
unless,” he added remembering the size of Con, 

“ unless they fight for it.” 

“You mean you’d fight him?” asked Tony, 

his eyes round with amazement. 
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“Certainly I would,” said Chris, “though I 

don t think I’d win,” he added truthfully. “ But 
I’d jolly well try.” 

“ Good for you ! ” exclaimed Tony, and 

Christopher was glad to see that he looked happier 
already. 

They spent the next few minutes exploring the 
inside of the caravan to see if there was any possible 
way of getting out that they had not noticed, but 
apart from the chimney, which was only about 
four inches across, and a few cracks between the 
boards of the walls and around the door, through 
which a Tittle light came, there was no place 
through which anything bigger than an ant couS 
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have crawled. Even an ant would have had to 
go sideways. 

They could hear Con and Bran talking all this 
while, though very faintly, but suddenly it seemed 
that an argument was developing for the voices 
grew louder. Chris and David paused in their 
search and moved closer to the shuttered window 
to listen. 

“ Well,” came Bran’s sneering voice, “ I say that 
we should cut out Crossford and carry straight on 
to Gloucester. These kids’ old man’ll pay plenty 
to get ’em back if we say we found ’em lost, but 
we won’t get a penny piece if we take a chance on 
the others finding out what we’ve got aboard.” 

44 They’ll no be finding out,” came Con’s deep 
tones in answer. 44 I’ve met old Todd Fosdyke 
and the Greys and Mudge at Crossford each 
summer at this time for nigh on forty year and 
they’ll think it strange if I’m not showing up. It 
would be going in the face of our luck not to join 
with them and beside, who can tell but we might 
come to need their help before we’re through ? ” 

44 From what I hear tell of them they’ve no liking 
for you.” Bran was speaking again. 44 Tis not 
likely they’d be helping us if we was to be fixed,” 
he finished scornfully. 

44 Ye’ve a lot to learn, son,” said Con. 44 ’Tis 
true they’ve no likin’ for me or my ways, but we 
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gypsy folk stick together. When it comes to the 
law and one of us is on the hither side of it, why 
the rest will help if they can, no matter what a man 
done.” 

“ All right then. If you say so,” said Bran 
grudgingly, “ but I still hold we should get on and 
waste no time about it. The sooner this little load 
is off our hands the better pleased I’ll be. How¬ 
ever, if you say-” 

” I do say,” broke in Con in a voice that brooked 
no further argument. “ I tell ’e ’twould be bad 
luck to break our tryst at the cross. We’ll be in 
Gloucester soon enough—likely by evening. We 
travel last in the line of wagons, for the others 
will have it no other way, and ’twill be easy to 
slip away for an hour or so and find where these 

young ’uns live. I’m reckoning on ten pound if 
a penny.” 

“ A y>” agreed Bran ; “their father should give 

all of that, and with what they’ve got on them_” 

he did not finish the sentence for another thought 
seemed to have struck him. “ Con,” he said, “ if 
we’re coming up along of the others we can’t leave 
those two loose in there like canaries in a cage 
They’d holler the roof off and Fosdyke nor Mudge 
nor the others would stand for this game 
They’d maybe help us if we was in trouble but 
they’ll no give us a hand to get into it I’ll lay.” 
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“ Ye’re right there,” agreed Con, “ but we can 
soon fix that. Stop the wagon awhiles and come 
and give me a hand. I’ll mayhap be needing it 
with the two of them.” 

The regular swaying motion of the caravan 
ceased, but Con and his companion must have 
descended on to the grass verge at the side of the 
road for the boys heard no further sound until the 
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door at the back was flung suddenly open. The 
brilliance of the sunlight dazzled them moment¬ 
arily, but they were only too aware that the 
giant Con was standing there with Bran looking 
over his shoulder. And Con had a coil of rope 
in one hand and a large and wickedly sharp-looking 
knife in the other ! 

To do Christopher credit he certainly put up a 
fight, and so for that matter did Tony, but they did 
not stand very much chance. However, by the 
time they were both securely tied up and lying 
helpless on one of the bunks, they did at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that both Con and the 
red-headed Bran, who had had to exert himself 
considerably for once, must have a large number 
of bruises on their shins and that Con had at least 
a handful less hairs in his great black beard than 
he had had in it before. At one point Tony, who 
had hung on to the beard grimly in an effort to 
puli the big man down to the floor, had been 
lifted clean off his feet, still clutching it, when the 
gypsy straightened up. Also there had been a 
good deal of crockery smashed and the brass lamp, 
which stood on a shelf near the stove, had over¬ 
turned and its shade been broken. It now lay on 
the floor with the paraffin pouring from it amongst 
the fitter of dirty newspapers and it certainly did 
not make the interior of the caravan smell any 
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better. Even after Bran made an attempt to mop 
some of it up with an old rag the fumes still lingered. 

But at last, despite their efforts, the two boys 
were helpless, and they were even more so when 
Con had used their own handkerchiefs to gag 
them, though Chris got in one last blow on their 
behaLf while this was going on by sticking his teeth 
into one of the huge hairy hands. The gypsy 
swore horribly and jumped back, but he was not 
to be put off and soon the job was complete. Then 
what Chris had foreseen and feared came to pass 
and the now grinning Bran went through their 
pockets and of course very soon discovered the 
two pound notes and the loose change. This was 
evidently what he was looking for and the only 
other thing he removed was Chris’s clasp knife. 

Leaving the two boys where they were, tied for 
all the world like a couple of Christmas parcels, 
Bran once more climbed down the steps into the 
roadway, closely followed by Con, and a moment 

later the door was shut. 

It was hot and stuffy lying there in the gloomy 
interior of the wagon. The sun beat down on 
the wooden roof as though striving to set it on 
fire, and not a breath of fresh air could enter 
through the closed window and door. The fumes 
rising from the spilt paraffin on the floor became 
almost unbearable and their gags made it difficult 
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for both Tony and Christopher to breathe. And 
the ropes which Con had lashed about their wrists 
and ankles bit painfully into their flesh. However, 
as in answer to a “ Get up there ” from Bran the 


wagon once more continued on its way, they 

managed to wriggle themselves into a more com¬ 
fortable position. 

What they were thinking can only be guessed, 

but as the caravan wended its way slowly along, the 

heat and the foul air gradually began to have its 

effect and they fell into a kind of stupor, neither 

asleep nor yet awake, but only very dimly aware of 
their surroundings. 


A long time passed thus and then Christopher 
realised all at once that the caravan had stopped 
He had been conscious for a little while of the 
sound of men’s voices—voices among them that 
id not belong to either Con or Bran, but they had 
been confused and far away, almost as if they had 
come from another world. But now some of 
them were drawing nearer and soon someone was 
talking right outside the caravan. 

I tell ’e ’tis madness,” came Bran’s well 
remembered tones and judging from the answer 

“ 6 deep VOice of Con the ^o must 

have been once more alone. 

Mudgi-ri” 0 Wai ‘ f °' “<* 
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44 But they may not be here for hours. Till this 
evening maybe, or tomorrow,” protested Bran. 
44 There’s no telling how far they’ve got. The 
Fosdykes are here—ain’t that enough for ’e ? 
Why the two of us could move on and leave word 
or sign to tell Barney Grey and the others that we 
could not wait.” 

44 And what reason would we give to Todd 
Fosdyke for our haste ? ” asked Con. “ No, Todd 
would not leave without them, and no more will 
I. Twould be bad luck on us I tell ye to break 
with the tradition. There are things a man can 
do and things that he cannot, as ye’ll learn one of 
these days when ye’re older. But I’m no going 
in the face of Fate. We stay.” 

Bran mumbled something which Christopher 
could not catch, but which sounded unpleasant, 
and then he said : “ Well, I’m off on to yonder 
hill to see if I can catch a sight on ’em.” 

“ And I’ll come along with ’e,” said Con. “ I’m 
just as anxious to be away as ye are, lad. My 
mind won’t rest easy till we’re clear out from 

Gloucester.” 

“ Well, come on then,” said Bran impatiently 
and gradually their voices moved away, growing 
fainter and fainter, until all was once more still. 
. 

All during the morning John and David, in the 


red caravan, had been climbing slowly up towards 
the high land on the eastern edge of the Cotswold 
range of hills. Their destination too, as we know, 
was Crossford and their newfound gypsy friend, 
with his dark, flashing eyes, they had very soon 
earned went by the name of Mudge. He seemed 
o hke talking as he drove and told them many 
tilings of Ins way of life, so that the time went very 
pleasantly. They learned more about Black Con 
oo, lor his name alone made them feel a tingle of 

™' ement and the y were unable to restra.n^their 
many questions about him. 

them 0lt ! d i a> u’ many yearS ago ’ Mud S e told 
them, Con had been just like the rest of them, 
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honest and hard-working and well liked. Then he 
had gone away to sea for some years and when he 
returned he had drifted into bad ways, lying and 
stealing and worse. Mudge did not say what the 
‘ worse ’ was and neither John nor David liked to 
ask him. No one seemed to know the history 
of Bran, his companion, except that he was not 
a true gypsy and had returned with Con after his 
voyagings, but they all agreed that he was, if any¬ 
thing, the worst of the two. 

Now the four gypsy families, the Mudges, the 
Fosdykes, the Greys and Con—or Constantine 
to give him his full name—were coming as they did 
every year at this time from all parts of England to 
their meeting place at Crossford, when they would 
move on together to Wales for the autumn and 
winter. All of them could have done without Con, 
but their fathers and his father and their families 
for generations before that had used this same 
meeting place. The gypsies were superstitious 
folk and believed that great ill luck would come on 
them should any break the tryst which had thus 
been carried on unbroken down the years. Even 
Con, bad as he was, adhered to it, and at times 
some of them might have to wait perhaps a week 
or more at Crossford if one or another family had 
been delayed by some mischance. 

Always they waited and never in vain. 
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But though they would wait that time, even for 
Con, they did not really count him as one of them¬ 
selves any more. He was an outcast and would 
pitch his caravan and tether his horse at some 
distance from the rest. When they moved on, his 
sinister-looking black wagon would be last in 
the line and sometimes many yards would separate 

it from the next one. Con himself seemed to 
prefer it that way. 

Towards lunch time, when they were passing 
two small cottages fashioned from grey Cotswold 
stone, John and David were very surprised to learn 
that they were at Crossford. It seemed that there 
was no real village of that name at all, just these 
two isolated dwellings which, for all the signs of 
ife there were about them, might have been quite 
empty and deserted. Mudge explained that the 
caravans would meet on the far side of a pine 
coppice ihey could see a little way ahead, beyond 
which they could make out rising upwards the 
summit of a low hill, so the two friends were even 
more surprised when, after they had gone only a 

fo , half ' ““ driV ' r bis ™»va„ 

Mud ? did not k “ p the ” ■» d °uM 

about the reason for long. He sent his small son 

arrived h" l ° ^ whether Black Con had 

arrived because he, Mudge, considered it best that 
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the outlaw gypsy should not even see the two 
boys if it could he helped. 

“ If you’ve money about you he might be after 
it,” he explained. 

“ Couldn’t we hide in your caravan ? ” asked 
David. 

“ You could,” answered Mudge, “ but I’ll may¬ 
be have to wait here the whole afternoon if the 
others have not come and you’ll be wanting to 
push on. Your road lies by the coppice, but if 
he’s there you can skirt round and keep yourselves 
from sight till you're well past.” 

In a minute Timmy returned to say that Black 
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Con’s caravan was there but that he and Bran had 
gone to the summit of the hill to keep watch for 
the Greys, who were still absent. Just the same 
Mudge thought it wisest for John and David to 
leave them there and so, feeling very sorry to say 
good-bye to their friend and disappointed that they 
were not after all to see the fearsome Black Con, 
the two friends climbed down into the road. They 
waved farewell and stood for a moment, watching 
until the red wagon had vanished from sight 
around the edge of the trees. 

“ 1 wish we could have seen Black Con,” said 
David, voicing both their thoughts as they climbed 
slowly over the low stone wall that bordered the 
right hand side of the road and began to move out 

across the field beyond. At his words John 
stopped suddenly. 

“Same here,” he said. “Tell you what. It 
wouldn’t hurt, would it, if we had just a peep 
through the trees.” 

“But he’s up on the hill,” objected David, 
though his voice sounded excited. 

" He mi ^ ht be back any minute,” said John, 
Are you game to try it anyway ? ” 

“ You bet 1 ” exclaimed David. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


JOHN AND DAVID GET A SURPRISE 

John and David crossed the field and reached the 
shady edge of the pines in safety. Here they 
paused, trying to peer between the tall rough 
trunks, but the latter were too close together and 
too numerous for them to see very far. They 
advanced slowly and very cautiously, for they knew 
that the coppice was not big and they did not want 
to find themselves suddenly nearing the open on 
the other side without having plenty of warning. 
Luckily a thick carpet of pine needles on the ground 
deadened any noise their footsteps might have 
made but, nevertheless, as they moved warily for¬ 
ward in the cool shadow, they kept careful watch 
so that they should not step on a brittle twig or 
fallen branch which might snap and reveal their 
presence. It was very still and not a breath of 
wind stirred the tree-tops. 

And then very faintly at first, they heard the 

sound of voices. They were evidently muffled by 

the trunks of the firs for the boys found very soon 

that they came from no great distance. The trees 

were already beginning to thin and shafts of sun- 
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light penetrated between them, throwing them up 
in great splashes of reddish brown. And then 
at length John and David could see fairly clearly 
what lay ahead. 

The coppice was evidently formed in the rough 
shape of a horseshoe and the gypsy encampment 
was contained within it, so that it was only open 
at one side—that on which lay the hill. The two 
friends had penetrated the horseshoe at just about 
its central point and, as they crouched, hardly 
daring to breathe, behind a clump of brambles 
near the edge of the trees, they could make out 
quite easily what was going on. 


There were the red and the green caravans of 
Mudge and his family, and two brown ones and 
another of dirty grey colour which must have 
belonged to Todd Fosdyke. The horses were 
tethered nearby and were leisurely cropping the 
grass, while two women, one of them Mrs. Mudge 
were busy near a small wood fire and were evidently 
preparing some lunch. Mudge himself and several 
other men were lying or sitting on the grass, talking 
an smoking big, rough-looking pipes and Timmy 

was just at that moment bringing a huge cooking 
pan out of the red caravan. 

John and David felt their mouths water. What 
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couldn’t they have done with some of that food ! 
But it was no use thinking about it and they had 
other things to give their minds to. 

Where was Black Con ? Probably he himself 
was still up on the hill, but surely his horse and his 
caravan should be somewhere about ? Timmy had 
said it was there, but the boys had learned from 
Mudge that it was all black and certainly none of 
those they could see answered that description. 
At least, wait a minute : what was that just 
visible over to the right round the end of the 
trees ? 

“ That must be it,” whispered John excitedly. 
“ Let’s move closer to get a better look.” 

“ Okay,” agreed David, “ but we must keep a 
watch out in case Black Con comes back.” 

This proved quite easy for them to do, for the 
black caravan was standing close in against the 
right hand end of the horseshoe curve of the trees. 
Thus it was some way from the others, which 
were grouped inside the half circle ; only its rear 
end was visible to them in fact, and the two boys 
could approach to within a few yards of it without 
leaving cover. 

When they reached it there seemed to be no one 
about, though they still kept well back within 
the shadow of the trees. The two horses grazed 
quietly, swishing every now and then with their 



tails at the swarms of flies that hovered about 

g T n ? their heads 3 vi g° r °us shake, so 

and hln r? manCS tUmbIed over their necks 
and heads hke waves. But of human beings 

there was no sign. The doors and windows of the 
caravan were shut fast. 

still w haps u e ’ S afraid of burglars,” said David 
still keeping his voice low. 

Shouldn t think he’s got much to steal ” 
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answered John, “ unless it was other people’s 
money.” 

“ Well,” said David reasonably, “ there must be 
some reason why he’s got it all shut up on a hot 
day like this. He’s only gone away for a short 
time and his friends are here to guard it.” 

“ Perhaps it’s something he wants to hide from 
them,” suggested John, “ or perhaps he just likes 
it that way, and isn’t hiding anything.” 

“ Well, I think we should jolly well try and have 
a look and find out,” said David. 

John did not think that this was at all a good 
idea and might lead them into all sorts of trouble. 
In any case, he pointed out, what Black Con had 
in his caravan was no business of theirs, but even as 
he spoke he found one half of his mind growing 
just as curious as David’s about what they might 
discover. After all, if they just took a peep no 
one would ever know or be any the worse for it. 

In the end John allowed himself to be persuaded 
and it was arranged that David should go first, since 
it had been his idea, and see if he could discover 
any place, perhaps at the farther side, where they 
could see in, while John waited where he was at the 
edge of the trees and kept a lookout. He could 
see most of the hill from where he stood and, 
though there was no sign of either Black Con or 
Bran to be seen on it at the moment, he would be 
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able to spot them the moment they appeared and 
warn David. 

There was no time to be lost and so, bending 
double, David crept cautiously forward over the 
two or three yards of rank grass and thistles that 
separated them from the black caravan. Next 
minute he had vanished round the further side and 
in only a second or so more he was back. He had 
been careful not to go round to the rear, for there 
he would have been in full view of Mudge and his 

friends by the camp fire, but his face showed that 
he had made a discovery. 

There aren’t any windows at the other side ” 
he whispered excitedly, “ but the shutters on the 
front one are only fixed by a couple of bolts. We 
could open them easily.” 

Let s both go together,” said John. “ We 
can still watch the hillside.” 


David nodded, and together they moved out 
rom the shadow of the firs towards the caravan. 

I he shafts were resting on the ground and it was 
an easy matter for them to clamber up on to the 
nvmg seat Still no sign of anyone on the hill 

as if “un^ h0 T S rai$ed kS head aDd whinn ied 

as if uncertain what to make of the intruders 
However it soon settled down again and then, very 
w y and carefully, John began to work the 
s utter bolts back in their sockets. They were 
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rather stiff but at last he managed it and the next 
moment the shutters themselves were open. 

For a few seconds, after the brightness of the 
sunlight, their eyes were unable to penetrate the 
gloom within the caravan. They were aware of 
little save a strong reek of paraffin, drowning even 
the smell of stale food, but gradually their eyes 
began to grow accustomed to the dim light. Then 
suddenly John gripped David’s arm so tightly 
that it was all the latter could do to prevent him¬ 
self from crying out. 

But he, too, had seen what John had seen. He 
had made out two figures lying huddled together 
and bound and gagged on the bunk to the left. 
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“ It’s—it’s—Tony and Chris ! ” he gasped, as 
yet scarcely able to believe his eyes, but John’s 
expression showed that he was not mistaken. The 
elder boy was looking at his friend with a stare of 
blank amazement, but even as he did so his face 
suddenly changed. 

He had been on the side of the caravan nearest 
the trees so that, when he looked at David he was 
also looking towards the hill. And now two 
figures had appeared over the skyline and were 
approaching down the slope with rapid strides. 
They were too far away as yet to make out details 
of their appearance, but there could be little doubt 
as to whom they were. 


“ Q uick •' ” rapped out John : “ Back to the 
trees. No time to do anything now.” 

David, who had glanced rapidly over his 
shoulder on first seeing his friend’s change of 
expression, leapt instantly to the ground and 
dashed for cover, but John had the presence of 
mmd to swing the shutters to and slam the bolts 
before he followed suit. He would have liked 
to be able to give some word of cheer to his two 
brothers and was not even sure that the latter had 
seen him, but there was no time. All he could do 
was to cover their tracks until he and David had 

fcSofSr t °. thlnk ’ and he onl y h °P«i that the 
figures, drawing closer every minute down the 
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hill, had not noticed the activity around their 
caravan. As far as possible both he and David 
had kept it between them and the enemy’s line of 
advance when they made for the trees and certainly 
neither of the approaching men had shown any 
signs of alarm, but one could not be quite sure. 

As it turned out they had apparently seen 
nothing. At any rate David and John, crouching 
low down in a patch of tall grass and bracken 
some way back in the trees saw the pair arrive and, 
with hardly a look round, unfastened the door at 
the back of their caravan and vanished inside. 
They expected them to come out again fairly soon, 
but after a while there came the clink of china and 
a thin whisp of smoke began to trickle out of the 
top of the chimney. Evidently they were preparing 
their dinner and a smell of stew, not altogether un- 
nixed with that of paraffin, began to make its 
vay through the firs. Well, that at any rate meant 
hat it should be safe for the two watchers to leave 
heir posts for just a little while ; long enough for 
hem to hold a brief conference out of earshot and 

Iry to decide what was to be done. 

Keeping on their hands and knees John and 
David turned and crept back to the far side of the 
trees. It should be safe there they decided, pro¬ 
vided they only spoke in whispers and kept well 
on the alert all the while. As they sat down in 
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the long grass both of them were looking very 
worried. 

To start off with they tried to guess what Black 

Con intended to do with Christopher and Tony 

and to think how the two boys could possibly 

have got into his clutches, but they soon gave up 

the solving of these problems as hopeless. Besides 

they could wait. The main thing was to effect a 
rescue. 


David first suggested seeking help from Mudge 
but John pointed out that, though he had seemed 
friendly enough, they really knew very little about 
him—not enough to trust him very far at any 
rate—and about the Fosdyke family they really 
knew nothing at all. And after all, as Mudge 
himself had told them, the gypsies always stood 
by one another if they were in trouble No 
that would not do. “ But what about the two 

cottages at Crossford ? ” he finished ; surely they 
could get some help there. 

This was decided on. David would make his 
way to them as quickly as he could, while John 
crept back through the wood to keep an eye on 
things and to make sure that the caravans did not 
move off without them being aware of it. 

aVI - WaS g ° ne for a long time - At least to 

beforT ? U S6emed that hours Passed 

before, glancing over his shoulder where he 



crouched watching the black caravan, he saw his 
friend beckoning to him through the trees. But 
he could tell from David’s face, even before he 
reached him and they were back in their old spot 
in the long grass, that he had had no luck. The 
cottages were as deserted as they had looked when 
they passed them earlier. Their occupants were 
away, perhaps for the whole day at a market in 
one of the Cotswold towns or villages. 

Couldn’t they go for help to one of these 
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towns was David’s next suggestion, but they 

realised that they had not very much idea where 

they were. Crossford was so small it was not 

on their map and they might have miles to go before 

they found sign of habitation in this bleak open 

country and, while either one of them or even both 

were away, the caravans might again move on 
and vanish. 

Reluctantly they decided at last that the only 
thing they could do was to wait and watch. Ob¬ 
viously the Greys had not yet arrived, and per¬ 
haps Black Con and Bran would leave their caravan 
unattended again during the afternoon. Even if 
they did not and the other gypsies arrived and the 
whole started on their trek westward they would 
be bound to strike a town sooner or later and then 
1 John and David had followed them, it would be 
an easy matter to call in the police. At all events 

there seemed to be little else that they could do 
tor the present. 


Their vigil was a weary and an anxious one. The 
hours of the afternoon went slowly by and still 
there was no sign of the missing Greys. To make 

sm a v2r W ° rSe 1116 tw ° ° wners of the bIack caravan 
o?afho„r r arOUnd h th£ Wh ° le time - At ^rvals 

awav and r' 1° °“ ° f ° ther of them wouId move 
away and c hmb tQ the tQp Qf ^ ^ ^ d;d 

H 8 ° t0gether ' Evidently they had now decided 
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that it was unwise to leave their prisoners un¬ 
guarded. 

One or two of the other gypsies, as well, climbed 
the hill but usually singly and, when the two 
watchers stole silently round to where they could 
see their encampment, they found that the rest 
were for the most part sprawled on the grass 
sleeping. 

How David and John wished that they could 
relax the tension of their watch and get some 
respite from their anxiety, if even for a moment, 
but they knew that this could not be. They longed 
for some action that would take their minds away 
from the plight of John’s two brothers and, now 
that they had time to realise it, from the hunger 
and thirst they both felt. The one relief they had 
was the shade of the tall pines, but they would 
have exchanged that with pleasure for even a cool 
glass of water. 

Gradually the sun moved around the sky and 
began to dip towards late evening and then, just 
when they had begun to foresee that they would be 
there for all the coming night and the hands of 
John’s watch were pointing to nine-fifteen, there 
came a shout from the hill-top and a few minutes 
later Barney Grey and his wagons arrived. 

Whether he had been travelling all day or not 
John and David never knew, but it was apparently 
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decided that, even at this hour, they would all push 
on. Perhaps it was that they had another rendez¬ 
vous to keep and were late for it already. 

Whatever the reason there came the unmis¬ 
takable sounds that the caravans were being made 
ready for the road. Bran harnessed one of the 
horses and tethered the other behind as before and 
that, as far as the black caravan was concerned, 
was all the preparation that was needed. But the 
others took a little longer and it was a quarter to 
ten, with the light already beginning to go, before, 
with much cheery shouting and calling to one* 
another, the long line of wagons moved out 
from the trees and on to the road. 

Todd Fosdyke with his three led the way ; then 
came Mudge and then Barney Grey with his three. 
The bright glow from the oil lamps was already 
streaming from their windows out across the grass 
but, dark and sombre, without a gleam of light 
about it anywhere, followed Black Con’s lonely 
caravan, fully a hundred yards behind. And 
behind it again, though its driver and his com¬ 
panion knew nothing of this, darting from cover 
to cover and crouching low behind the stone walls 
that bordered the road, came John and David. 



CHAPTER NINE 


A DARING RESCUE 

Black Con was not feeling at all happy. Now 
that night was fast drawing on he was beginning 
to wish that he had not been so foolish as to risk 
taking the two boys prisoner. Kidnapping was, 
he realised, a very serious offence and if they should 
be caught- He shivered at the thought. 

It was the long wait for Barney Grey which had 
to some extent brought about this change in his 
attitude ; that and the coming of darkness, with 
every bush or tree by the roadside looking like evil, 
hunched-up figures, alive and waiting to spring on 
the wrongdoers. Those long hours of the after¬ 
noon, when he had had nothing to do but think, 
had played on his nerves and more than once he 
had been on the point of following Bran’s advice 
and moving on at once. But he had fought to 
control his fears and he had waited. 

Now that they were actually on the move he 
did feel a little better, though he still glanced un¬ 
easily about him into the gathering dusk, and 
Bran, sitting beside him on the open driving seat, 

looked as if he was in a not much better plight. 
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After a little while he leapt down and lit the two 
side and the red rear light of the caravan. Already 
those on the wagons ahead were winking back 
at them and their presence gave some degree of 
comfort. Con was glad they were there and he 
was glad, too, that they had decided to cut straight 
ac r ° s s the bare open uplands by a little used road 
that they knew, rather than make a circuit through 
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the towns, where there would, even at this late 
hour, be some people about. 

The chain of caravans rolled steadily on their 
way for some time thus and, towards eleven 
o’clock, it had become quite dark. Only a few 
stars twinkled above them in the great dome of 
the sky and they gave little light. Con lit his pipe 
and puffed steadily. 

After a while more they began to mount a long 
rise and could just make out, as the black horse 
slowed a little when it began to climb, that the 
first of the caravans was already dipping from 
sight over the brow. Their positions had not 
altered much since they had started, so that, by 
the time Black Con and Bran were half-way up, 
the last of Barney Grey’s wagons had vanished from 
view as well. For a moment they were alone. 
On either side of them ran the never-ending stone 
walls of the Cotswolds and beyond stretched the 
huge dark fields, rolling away into the distance. 

Then all at once Con sat bolt upright and a 
tremor went through his huge frame. It was 
almost as if a cold wind had suddenly blown 

across his path. 

He felt Bran grip his arm. 

“ Did you hear that ? ” asked the younger man 
and his voice trembled. There was no sneer in 

it now. 
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Again came the sound that had startled them. 
It was a high, piping, ghostly voice, which seemed 
to come from the very night air itself. 

“ Con,” it called dismally, “ Black Con. We 
are watching you ! ” 

The man addressed let out an oath and the 
blood drained from his face. 

Black Con,” came the voice again and this 
time from another direction, “ we know your 
secret. Beware, for we are watching you ! ” 

a — a t is it ? ” wailed Bran, now shaking 
with fright. His teeth were chattering. 

“ ’Tis the evil one himself,” muttered Con. 

“ We know your secret, Black Con. Beware ! ” 
Once more the eerie, wailing voice came from the 
blackness about them. 

“ S et on to the others,” whined Bran, but 

Black Con, though he was badly scared, did not 

altogether lack courage. He pulled on the reins 

and brought the caravan to a standstill. Then he 

grabbed a shotgun which he always kept beside 

mm and stood up on the seat, peering around him 

in die gloom. His huge bulk towered above the 

roof of the wagon as his head turned this way 

and that, frantically searching for he knew not 
what. 

Black Con,” came the voice again and this 
tune it sounded fainter, “ we know your secret ! ” 
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“ Quick ! ” Black Con’s deep tones were firmer 
now. “ ’Twas over yonder. Close against that 
thicket. Come on ! ” and without waiting he 
sprang down into the road. Next moment he 
was across it and clambering over the wall. 

“ Don’t leave me alone. Wait for me ! ” The 
luckless Bran almost screamed the words as he 
tumbled from his perch in pursuit of the other. He 
had never in his life moved so fast. 
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Black Con was already running heavily across 
the rough, uneven surface of the field beyond, his 
gun at the ready as he approached the thicket. 

“ Black Con, we know your secret ! ” This time 
the voice was away to the left and fainter still. 
Con changed his direction and headed after the 
sound, with Bran stumbling panic-stricken behind 
him in the darkness. 


Quick now ! We’ve only a minute.” 

David rapped out these words as he slashed 
with his claspknife at the bonds of the thoroughly 
startled Tony and Christopher. 

They, too, had heard the mysterious, wailing 

voice as they lay helpless on their bunk. And they 

had heard their captors go tearing away into the 

night. Not a little scared themselves they had 

never been as much so as when the door of the 

caravan had been suddenly wrenched open and a 

figure stood there that was neither that of Con nor 
yet of Bran. 


They could scarcely bring themselves to believe 

it when they heard David’s well-known tones, but 

there was certainly nothing unreal in the way that 

he set about the ropes that bound them. And then 
they were free. 

There’s not a second to lose ” 


said David 
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urgently. “ John’s drawn them off, but he can’t 
keep it up long and they’ll be back. Follow me.” 

He sprang for the doorway and vanished out¬ 
side and, stiff and cramped as they were, Tony 
and Christopher struggled to their feet and followed 
him. 

The fresh night air cleared their heads a little, 
but their minds were still in a whirl. They moved 
as though they were in a dream, and their wrists 
and ankles ached painfully as, free from their 
co nfini ng bonds, the blood began to circulate 
freely once more. But they had grasped enough 
of David’s meaning to realise the need for haste. 
Their fear of Black Con’s return was stronger 
even than their sense of confusion. 

“ Over here ! ” David’s voice came urgently 
out of the darkness where he was waiting by the 
side of the road. “ That’s right,” he went on as 
the other two limped up beside him, “ over the wall 
with you and make for that clump of trees as fast 
as you can. I’ll join you there in a moment and 

John shouldn’t be long.” 

“ Aren’t you coming now ? ” asked Chris, 

speaking for the first time. 

“ In a minute,” said David, “ but hurry. 

He watched the two figures melt into the dark¬ 
ness in the direction he had indicated and as he 
did so he grinned to himself. What he proposed 
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doing had not been part of his and John’s plan, 
but the opportunity was too good to miss. There 
was no sign of the owners of the caravan returning 
yet and the open clasp knife was still in his hand— 

He turned and with one quick stroke had severed 
the rope that haltered the second horse to the back 
of the wagon and then led it quietly round to 
the front. Here he got busy with the knife again, 
hacking and sawing his way through the harness 
that held the other horse in the shafts. Soon it, 
too, was free and, loosing his hold on the bridle 
of the first one, David brought the flat of his hand 
down sharply on its back. 

“ Giddup ! ” he yelled at the top of his lungs 
and the two animals, already startled and nervous 
through the unusual goings on about them, leapt 
forward up the road with a clatter of hooves. 

A great bellow of rage sounded away across the 

fields. Black Con had heard the sounds and 

David waited for no more. With one bound he 

had cleared the low wall on the opposite side of 

the road and then was running lightly and silently 

over the grass towards where the clump of trees 

that was the arranged meeting place stood out 
against the sky. 

Behind him came further shouts and the sound 
of heavy, pounding footsteps, but he knew that he 
was reasonably safe. Con would have no idea in 
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which direction he or, when he found them 
missing, his former prisoners had gone. He was 
bound to pause at the caravan when he discovered 
the doors open wide and it was likely that he would 
realise, from the experience he had just had, that 
pursuit in the darkness would prove futile. His 
most important task would be to recapture his 
horses before they had got too far away. 

This reasoning proved to be correct. David 
reached the edge of the trees in safety and, looking 
back, he could see that a lamp had been lit in the 
black caravan and a furious string of oaths came 
flying out into the night air that could only have 
come from the lips of one man. Soon he saw the 
massive form of Black Con himself, lit by the glow 
from the doorway, leap down into the road and, 
though he stared about him for a moment, he did 
not move. Then, very slowly as though resigning 
himself to the inevitable, he walked round to the 
front and, holding a lantern which he was carrying 
above his head, began to examine the harness. 
After a while he straightened up and, shaking his 
fist in the air, stared towards the brow of the hill 
in the direction in which the horses had dis¬ 
appeared. 

David found Christopher and Tony waiting for 
him and, rather to his surprise, found that John, 
too, was already there. 




Black Con,” said the latter chuckling, but 
keeping his voice low. 44 We know your secret. 
Beware ! ” They all grinned in the darkness. 


There is not a great deal that remains to be told. 
It was now past midnight and the four boys realised 
that it would not be much use making for a town 
at this hour. Instead they decided to try to 
settle down where they were for a few hours and 
to get some sleep, but not one of them even dozed 
off. They were far too busy telling each other 
about their experiences and adventures. 

After some time they heard noises from the 
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direction of the road and, creeping to the edge of 
the trees, could see signs of activity about the 
black caravan. It appeared that Black Con’s 
horses must have carried on along the highway 
until eventually they had caught up with the 
other gypsies, who had soon captured them. The 
whole party had halted while they were brought 
back and the men were now engaged in patching 
up the harness. In this they seemed to be success¬ 
ful for before long they were once more on the 
move and shortly after that the winking lights 
vanished over the brow of the rise and they 
were gone. 

Very early in the morning, just as light was 
beginning to show in the east, four very weary 
and dishevelled boys tramped into the town of 
Andoversford and made for the station. Here 
they were fortunate in catching a milk train to 
Cheltenham, where they changed and, after half 
an hour’s wait, continued their journey by another 
train to Gloucester. John still had plenty of money 
for the fares and, since all idea of the race had been 
abandoned, made no note of how much he spent. 
Their one idea was to get home a& soon as possible 
and even Tony made no suggestion about stopping 

for breakfast on the way. 

And so, at just on eight o’clock, a very astonished 

Mr. Mayland opened'' the door of his house m 
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answer to their ring. He had been in the hall on 
the way to the dining-room to have his eggs and 
bacon, but the thought of them went completely 
from his mind at the sight he saw. 

The boys had decided to tell him everything 
and he was certainly not very pleased when he had 
heard their story. However he could not help 
feeling rather proud at the part that John had 
played in the rescue and so, as it was holiday 
time as well, he forgave them. Not that he didn’t 
give them a pretty severe lecture first, and he said 
that he would have to tell the police to keep a look 
out for Black Con and his companion Bran. John 
and David asked him to make a special point of 


mentioning that their friend Mudge, and for that 
matter the Fosdykes and the Greys, had had no 
real hand in the business and Mr. Mayland 
promised that he would. 

“ 1 say,” said David with a grin as soon as they 
had all had hot baths and a really first-class break¬ 
fast. “ Shall we have a race back to school as 
soon as the hols are over ? ” 

“ No we will not ! ” said John and Christopher 
in chorus, but Tony was still eating and his mouth 
was too full for him to answer. 



